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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


"Til We Meet Again 


ar YEARS ago the K. E. A. had 
fewer than 300 members. In the 
year 1893 the Directors of the Associa- 
tion decided that it would be more im- 
portant for the teachers who could go 
anywhere to go to the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, and therefore no 
meeting of the Association was held that 
year. Then the world was at peace and 
the Columbian Exposition was a gesture 
on the part of our country to establish 
amicable relations with other civilized 
nations. 


Now, a half century later the world is 
involved in war. Every individual and 
every institution is affected. The richest 
country in the world is sacrificing in 
every possible way to help the countries 
which are trying to save freedom for the 
people of all nations. The K. E. A. wants 
to help all it can. To that end the annual 
convention has been called off. Perhaps 
if we miss only one meeting in each fifty 
years it will not be too bad. Perhaps 
when we meet again we will have a 
clearer, fresher view of education, and a 
brighter perspective. 


Of course, the convention is only a 
relatively small part of the service the 
K. E. A. gives to its members. The Jour- 


nal, the News Flash, the Bulletins and 
Press releases go on endlessly. The work 
of planning for legislation never ends. 
No sooner is one session of the legisla- 
ture finished than plans for another are 
begun. The record of accuiplishments 
of the Association in the last ten years 


is little short of remarkable. In 1933- 
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34 the New School Code was made into 
law largely through the efforts of the 
K. E. A. Then followed the campaign 
for increased appropriations which 
jumped from less than five million to ten 
million in the decade. 


The Retirement System now in opera- 
tion required several years of intense and 
intelligent effort. Then followed the 
Tenure law and the Equalization Law, 
both of which established a great new 
principle and which will mean much for 
the future. To be sure they are not per- 
fect, but neither was the Constitution of 
the United States. It has had to be 
amended more than twenty times. The 
Ten Commandments were modified by 
Jesus Christ who summed them up in two 
short statements. Perfection is not often 
an attainable goal but it is always worth 
striving toward. 


Our membership will continue to be 
substantial because it is made of people 
who are professional and who want to 
give service more than they want to re- 
ceive service. The challenge for 1943- 


44 is perhaps the greatest we have ever 
had. With our efforts to get additional 
funds for the schools from the state and 
our patient and continued struggles for 
federal aid we will need the united sup- 
port of all the teachers in the state. We 
do not want anybody to take up a collec- 
tion for us. We want the straight think 
ing people of the state to be made aware 
of the needs of the schools, and in the 
process of informing them we need and 
no doubt will have the efforts of every 
teacher worthy of the name who is in the 
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ranks. There is a patriotism of loyalty 
to a profession that is as important as 
loyalty to our country. In fact they are 
concurrent loyalties. Let everyone of us 
renew our allegiance to our organization 
and rededicate our services to the end 
that the true objectives of education may 
be served. 





How Do You Rate? 


“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us!” 


= AN EFFORT to find out what school 
superintendents think are the chief 
qualifications for a teacher we sent a 
questionnaire to the two hundred and 
sixty-two county and town superinten- 
dents in Kentucky. They were requested 
to name the five leading requisites for a 
good teacher, regardless of level or 
grade. Replies were sent in by one hun- 
dred and forty superintendents or slight- 
ly over fifty-three per cent (53%) of 
those asked. 

Considering the many obligations 
which Educators have in these strenuous 
days, this is a splendid return and repre- 
sents a fine professional attitude. 


An analysis of replies reveals many © 


interesting facts and shows a rather pro- 
nounced lack of unanimity of opinion. 
A tabulation of the responses shows that 
there are three categories into which 
most superintendents would cast the mul- 
titudinous qualities that go to make up a 
good teacher. These are: professional 
qualifications, personal qualifications, 
and a third group which we might appro- 
priately call general qualifications. 

Under the first of these, Professional 
Qualifications, fifteen items were men- 
tioned. These items with the number of 
times each was given are shown in the 
following order: 
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Knowledge of Subject Matter.............. 
Ability to Impart Knowledge.............. 38 
Knowledge of Child Psychology.......... 33 


Aaegnete Training: .............--.22.2..-.:.- 33 
Loewe of Giiidvem...............-.0:-0-.0s.000 27 
Good Disciplinarian........................---- 27 
Pa iiahessiaeisihiaesitiiessicoictrcseiiiods 22 
Ability to Inspire Students.................. 21 
ee eee 20 
Capt EE inca nnn nnnises ccnnnsncssnsann 12 
Develop Students Personality............ 9 
FINI aieciiisnnscnsnncnesasresnsnnsscveoe- 7 
Sound Philosoghy.............................- 5 
Ability to Inspire Confidence.............. 4 
Uses Good English.....................--------- 2 


It is interesting to observe that Knowl- 
edge of Subject Matter was mentioned by 
ninety two of the one hundred and forty 
superintendents. The item which appar- 
ently took second rank in their judge- 
ments was that of Ability to Impart 
Knowledge. Thirty-eight of the one hun- 
dred and forty listed it thus. In their 
thinking Adequate Training and a 
Knowledge of Child Psychology were 
given equal prominence, thirty-three 
mentioning each. It is highly probable 
that they intended the latter to be inter- 
preted as a factor in Adequate Training 
in which case Adequate Training would 
assume the place of second importance 
after a Knowledge of Subject Matter. 
If Knowledge of Subject Matter is con- 
sidered an appropriate requisite of Ade- 
quate Training then the latter, of course, 
would take first rank in their judgements. 


It is worth noting that only twenty- 
seven mentioned Disciplinary Ability 
and Love of Children as proper or essen- 
tial qualifications. Twenty-one thought 
that a teacher should have the ability to 
inspire students and twenty thought that 
a teacher should have common sense. 


Conspicuously absent from the total of 
fifteen items mentioned were “An Apti- 
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tude for Vicariousness” and “A Willing- 
ness to be Forgotten”, two of the old con- 
ventional qualifications which are al- 
ways mentioned by the professional 
idealist. Slight reference was made to 
the matters of a sound philosophy of edu- 
cation, the ability to inspire confidence. 


Under the general heading of Personal 
Qualifications the Superintendents men- 
tioned thirty-two items in the following 
order: 


i S7 
Pleasing Personality...........................- 54 
Meat Appearance...............................: 40 
ai clear dalial 36 
ee ye 4 
I INN cc ocsrensncnseusnnconcensuaebon 20 
EES el eee ae 19 
RR Ee eae eee ee 18 
NINN hiicce hagepstisvcinstticegnatsnsicocenianl 16 
en. 16 
Service above Self.............................. 16 
pemee at Maiior................:................. 12 
INI Sole cka ss idiecoka seth seston babsiaeal oni 11 
EL ee 1] 
eT eee  j 
SEE Lae eae ce ea 7 
Ability to Command Respect.............. . 
ec skicacssmbscodaricccartnnens 6 
I ek 6 
TENET ee nent eer arete oon, 
SETS ae ee 5 
I ah 5 
SAR ON Oe 5 
a 5 
RR cae ee B 4. 
ERLE ne eee 3 
RENIN sincccannbncstesanitinasdcesninnsmesis 3 
Can Take Constructive Criticism........ 3 
Broad Minded .................................... 2 
Sense of Responsibility_.................... 2 
I Na a a a aa Sic 1 
a ey ae a ee 1 


In this category “Enthusiasm” was 
mentioned by fifty-seven Superintendents 
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and took first place in their thinking. A 
close second was “A Pleasing Person- 
ality” mentioned by fifty-four. A num. 
ber frankly designated “good looks” as 
essential. “Neatness of Appearance” got 
forty votes and “Good Health” thirty six. 
There seemed to be a differentiation be- 
tween “Character” and “Morals,” these 
having been mentioned by twenty-two and 
twenty respectively. Eighteen mentioned 
Christian Character as a requisite and 
nineteen said Loyalty is essential. Such 
qualities as truthfulness, honesty, refine- 
ment, punctuality and resourcefulness 
got scant mention. 

Under the heading “General Qualifi- 
cations”, “Capacity for Work” got first 
call while “Co-operativeness” was a 
close second. “Community Activity” 
and “Adaptability” were cited as im- 
portant. 

While the above recitation of facts 
concerning responses may be of no great 
importance, they nevertheless are rather 
significant, because they represent the 
thinking of a cross-section of the admin- 
istrative officers of the state. Many of 
them were doubtless hurriedly made, and 
perhaps made without too much thought. 
The attributes of enthusiasm, personal- 
ity, appearance and health do stand out. 
The scant reference to character, poise, 
and tact, and the complete absence of any 
reference to personal habits or conduct 
may not warrant the inference that these 
are not highly regarded. 

The co-operation shown in this enter- 
prise has been heartening and if the 
perusal of the findings provokes thought 
and discussion a good purpose will have 


been served. 


(Editors Note: A similar query has been sent to 
approximately one thousand teachers throughout the 
state, asking their opinions concerning the qualifica- 
tions of a good Superintendent. An analysis of their 
responses will be published in the May issue of the 
Kentucky School Journal). 
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Some Suggestions Regarding 
How Schools May Make 
Adjustments To War Needs 


Part ONE 


EITHER BUSINESS nor the schools can 
be conducted “as usual” during 
the emergency. The schools must meet 
the situation with adjustments of their 
curriculum that will best meet war-time 
needs, and they must avoid hasty or radi- 
cal changes that would embarrass the 
cultural heritage of our democracy. The 
schools can and must continue to offer 
a sound educational program and at the 
same time promote the war effort in 
every way possible. 

The instruction of the elementary 
schools should continue to ‘be prepara- 
tion for service as adult citizens in a 
democracy. This means that the ele- 
mentary schools should place increased 
emphasis on better health and physical 
training. It means that they should do a 
better foundation job in developing de- 
sirable habits and skills. It means that 
they should make every effort to keep 
the discussion of war, its horrors and its 
hates, within bounds. Certainly the ele- 
mentary schools should insist upon an ex- 
pansion and improvement in the teaching 
of geography; they should emphasize the 
ideals of freedom, security, and equality, 
enrich literary and musical experiences, 
and provide pupils with opportunities to 
actively participate in such community 
services as Red Cross, war savings, 
salvage, clubs, victory gardens, etc. Re- 
cently Commissioner Studebaker aptly 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


By Mark GopMAN 
Director of Supervision 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort 


summarized this matter when he said: 
“There is neither any wartime need for 
curtailment of the elementary school 
terms nor for any unusual change of the 
curriculum.” 

High schools, however, face two major 
responsibilities, one of which is caused 
by the war and its needs. This year 
many boys of the graduating class will 
go directly into military service while 
many girls will enter occupations essen- 
tial to the war effort. Hence, high schools 
face two responsibilities: 

First, they “must operate a good gen- 
eral education program which includes 
control of the Mother tongue (English), 
man’s relation to man (social studies), 
environment as it relates to human wel- 
fare (science and mathematics) — all, 
of course, modified in the light of present 
needs.” 

Second, they must offer such subjects 
and activities as will prepare boys and 
girls for active participation in all phases 
of our effort to win the war. This means 
educational services that go beyond 
peacetime requirements. High schools 
must provide these services in addition 
to the normal school program. These 
services must be provided in the place of 
some electives or as separate courses in 
the program. 
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What are some of these modifications 
and adjustments demanded? 


1. Pre-induction training courses. 

Certain types of courses are recog- 
nized as essential to the preparation of 
men who will enter our armed forces. 
These courses, contrary to popular be- 
lief, come from both the so-called 
“academic subjects” and certain special 
subject fields. English, physics, mathe- 
matics, chemistry, biology, social studies, 
all adjusted to war needs, must be taught 
as background training to the recognized 
pre-induction courses. These special- 
ized, officially recognized pre-induction 
training courses, offered to the limit of 
the school’s facilities and personnel, in- 
clude: 


Fundamentals of Machines 
Fundamentals of Radio 

Fundamentals of Electricity 
Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics 
Fundamentals of Shop Work 

Pre-Flight Aeronautics 


Few of our high schools can offer all 
of these courses, but capable junior or 
senior boys and girls should take at least 
one or more of them, either as a separate 
subject or as a unit of work in other sub- 
jects. A number of publishing companies 
have prepared texts in these courses. 
The content of these texts follow the out- 
line of material prepared in bulletin 
form under the joint direction of the War 
Department and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for the pre-induction courses listed 
above. Schools that do not have these 
bulletins outlining the content of the 
various pre-induction courses listed 
above should secure them from the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 10c each. 


2. Preparatory training for civilian 
work whenever possible and practicable 
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for both boys and girls in such courses 
as Home nursing 

Conservation 

Foods and clothing — 

Child care 

Nutrition 

Welding 

Sheet metal work 

Lathe work 

Agriculture 

Shorthand and typing 

It will be noted that these courses are 

especially designed for preparatory 
training for civilian work. Many schools 
are now providing instruction in many 
of these courses. They are doing it 
through their departments of home 
economics, industrial arts, agriculture, 
or courses in trades and industry. It is 
imperative that all schools try to find 
ways and means by which at least some 
of these important preparatory courses 
can be taught. 


3. Physical Fitness. 

Physical fitness is a “voluntary must” 
in the secondary schools of the nation. 
The old maxim — a sound mind in a 
sound body — is still fundamental. 
Little can be accomplished unless we 
build sound bodies as a foundation. The 
physical fitness program must be em- 
phasized. 

Wartime service demands a program 
of physical education that will have for 
its objective the development of strength, 
stamina, agility, and bodily coordination 
beyond that ordinarily required for 
peacetime. Hence, more time must be 
allotted to physical and health activities 
in the daily schedule. Physical drills, 
recreation and safety must receive added 
attention. If at all possible, the school 
should provide a program of physical 
education daily throughout the high 
school course. If this cannot be done, 
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then the school should certainly provide 
at least one period each week for phy- 
sical education without credit. It should 
be an organized program in physical fit- 
ness for the war period and should be 
based on the program outlined in the 
U.S. Office of Education bulletin, Physi- 
cal Fitness Through Physical Education 
for the Victory Corps, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., price 
25c. The bulletin outlines a physical 
education program for every school. It 
is carefully planned to contribute to the 
physical fitness of high school pupils as 
a part of the total war effort. 

It is further recommended that a sepa- 
rate course in health for one semester be 
taught in either the eleventh or twelfth 
grade or to these grades combined. 
It should be an advanced health course, 
and first aid should be emphasized. If 
a separate course cannot be offered, other 
courses in the curricular program should 
be modified to include units of health 
materials. Certainly this can be done in 
courses such as general science, biology, 
home economics, etc. 

4. Modification of courses in physics 
and mathematics. 

Textbooks that represent modification 
of physics and mathematics to meet mili- 
tary needs are now appearing. The 
emergency course in mathematics should 
be taught in the fourth year of the high 
school. It is intended for those people 
who need it as refresher course and for 
those who have not followed a particular 
sequence of mathematics courses in high 
school and for whom much of the content 
will be new. The emergency course in 
physics should be taught both in those 
schools now offering physics and those 
providing a new course in the subject. 
The content in the emergency course in 
physics is based on present-day wartime 
needs and experience. 


We're in the Army Now! 


Teachers have grown in stature in the 
eyes of their communities during the 
past year. They have demonstrated that 
they can do things other than teach John- 
ny that two and two make four, necessary 
as that is. And they have shown that 
they can do these tasks as well as anyone 
else. People now know that the teachers 
in their public schools not only live in 
town, but actually are among the leaders 
of the townspeople.—LEL1A O. BRowNn in 
Jersey Educational Review. 





“Little Boy Blue” 
(A Parody) 


The fourth-class teachers are covered with 
dust, 

But sturdy and staunch they stand, 

And the promise of increase is red with rust, 

And their bank books mold in their hand. 

Time was when the teachers were young 

And their chances seemed rather fair, 

But that was the time when the Legislature 

Kissed them and put them there. 

Now work till you’re wrinkled and gray, it 
said 

And don’t you make any noise. 

We'll have no requests for a salary raise 

From you foolish girls and boys. 

Though it now costs more and you live on 
less, 

And trips to college are taboo 

I can raise other government workmen in pay 

But I can’t see my way to raise you. 

Yes, faithful to. their duty they toil, 

Each in the same. old place; 

Awaiting the touch of the government’s hand 

And the smile on the government’s face. 

And they wonder, as waiting these long years 
through 

So weary of work and perplexed, 

Whether, failing to get their reward in this 
world, 

They may hope for a raise in the next. 


—A Fourth-Class Teacher 
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A Decade of School 
Building Construction 


i no other decade in Kentucky has 
there been so much improvement in 
the school plants of this state as that 
from 1930 to 1940. So great has been 
this progress that “the little red school 
house on the hill” has ceased to be the 
typical school house in our great com- 
monwealth. There is scarcely a com- 
munity in all our state which does not 
have a new or improved school plant as 
a result of this great school building 
period. 

A number of magnificent, modern, 
fireproof buildings have replaced a group 
of poor, dilapidated buildings, or in 
other cases a very poor building has 
given way to a beautiful modern school 
house. In many instances words prove 
futile to picture this transformation in 
school house construction, which has 
taken place in Kentucky. 

Several factors have contributed to 
the success of this decade of school house 
construction. The division of buildings 
and grounds was created in the State De- 
partment of Education, July 1, 1930. 
The Honorable John W. Brooker served 
eficiently in this position, prior to his 
election as Supt. of Public Instruction, 
in 1939. In 1934 the Federal Govern- 
ment began cooperating with local units 
through such agencies as W.P.A., P.W.A., 
and subsequently the N.Y.A., in build- 
ing and repairing schools throughout the 
state. The large sums of money which 
the Federal Government provided 
through these agencies for the purpose 
of relieving unemployment, provided the 
necessary stimulus to the local units to 
provide funds in varying ratios. 


By Supt. E. B. WHALIN 
Raceland, Ky. 


According to figures supplied by the 
W.P.A., this agency, up to July 1, 1942, 
had cooperated in the construction of 
278 new school buildings, repaired 803, 
and constructed additions to 70 others. 
The total federal funds spent by this 
agency for school repair and construction 
are listed as $8,101,498.18. The amount 
reported as spent by the sponsoring units 


is $4,783,876.59. 


Complete data and figures for the 
P.W.A. are not available. The Biennial 
Report of the Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion shows that the P.W.A. for the Bi- 
ennium ending June 30, 1939 had aided 
in the construction of 35 school build- 
ings at a total cost of $2,623,751. 


The Biennium Report of the Supt. of 
Public Instruction for 1939 gives a good 
picture of this epoch of school building 
expansion. The table from this report 
makes this picture clear. 


Schoolhouse Construction in Kentucky in 
Nine Year Period From July 1, 1930, 
to June 30, 1939 








Year Projects Total Cost Federal 
Contribution 

Liss) 90 | | | eer 

i) 109 500,000 

ED SS es 137 1,160,000 

1933-34 — ............ 222 702,254 

1936-35 oooeeneness 259 1,466,400 $ 405,250 

TOS 36? co.cc... 458 7,957,859 4,145,720 

1s) 139 3,847,652 1552017 

OC) 86 3,871,927 1,636,300 

T93G39) ccc. 158 3,774,535 1,968,934 
Total 1,758 $24,780,627 $9,708,921 
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An important phase of this school 
building construction period is the great 
decline in the number of one room school 
houses in our state. From 1931 to 1939 
the one-teacher schools showed a de- 
crease of 1,323, or one in every four 
such schools became non-existent. The 
enrollment of such schools also showed 
a decrease of 56,152. According to data 
released in Bulletin No. 6, 1939, there 
were four counties which did not have a 
single one-teacher school. Eight other 
counties had five or less such schools. 
Truly, we can say that the one-teacher 


school in Kentucky is a passing institu- 
tion. 


All this rapid school building pro- 
gram has not completely modernized our 
school plants. Although much improve- 
ment has been accomplished and the 
children of Kentucky attend school in a 
greatly improved set of buildings, there 
is still a need for new school houses. A 
conservative estimate by Supt. Brooker 
in 1939 indicates that at least $20,000,- 
000 to $25,000,000 will need to be spent 


in the near future. 








Group Retirement 


Systems 


vs. Federal Social Security 


» igeoe present Federal Social Security 
program was and is experimental. 
It purposely omitted teachers, gover- 
mental employees, white collar workers, 
farmers, and other groups outside in- 
dustry proper. The program has attained 
a degree of success and there is great 
interest on the part of the present na- 
tional administration to improve and ex- 
tend the present social security program. 


This interest is indicated by the intro- 
duction of twenty-three amendments in 
the House of Representatives and two in 
the United States Senate during the 
month of January 1943. Seldom, if ever, 
has Congress seen such an avalanche of 
bills relating to one subject. It is note- 
worthy that this interest existed before 
the report on the Beveridge Plan. For 
two years or more the President has kept 
this matter before Congress. 
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By N. O. KIMBLER 
Executive Secretary 
Kentucky Teachers’ Retirement System 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Two main schools of thought are try- 
ing to shape this legislation: 


1. That the social security plan be a 
means of combating inflation by raising 
revenue. 


2. That the social security program be 
considered upon its merits as such and 
be divorced from the fight against infla- 
tion and the need for war revenue. 


Many surveys, studies, and investiga- 
tions have been and are being made by 
such organizations as the National Re- 
sources Planning Board (N.R.P.B.), the 
National Education Association, Munici- 
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pal Finance Officers Association, and 
others. 


It is impossible to review in this article 
the twenty-five separate bills now before 
Congress, but in the main they liberalize 
the present law to include retirement 
benefits at 60; eliminate need qualifica- 
tion; give limited sick benefit and hospi- 
talization; provide a small burial bene- 
fit; provide for infant survivors and de- 
pendents; include everyone who earns 
income by working; and provide for a 
supporting tax ranging from that in ef- 
fect now to a maximum of 10% of wages 
or income not to exceed that on 
$3,000.00 through pay roll or other 
means of payment and/or by taking a 
part of the revenue from the victory tax. 


The committee to which the bills in the 
House are assigned may be able to write 
a composite bill embodying the desirable 
features of the whole and eliminating 
what they consider unnecessary or un- 
desirable. If and when such a substitute 
bill is drawn, those interested should give 
it careful study. 


In the study and discussion of Social 
Security Legislation and existing Retire- 
ment Systems (teachers, firemen, public 
service, etc.) the following points have 
been made. 


1. Many teachers (of other states) do 
not have access to Retirement Systems. 
They should have the protection; if not 
by the city or state, by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


2. The present Social Security pro- 
gram has succeeded beyond expectation, 
itcan be improved by amendment. 


3. All citizens are entitled to a secur- 
ity program mitigating against fear of 
unemployment and want in old age. 


4. A comprehensive social security 
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program would relieve local govern- 
ments of part of their social welfare 
burden. 


5. If the benefits are great enough to 
justify a proportionately high cost to 
participants, it will tend against inflation. 


6. A National plan would be more 
economical of administration than a 
State wide or local plan. 


7. A National plan would in some 
cases relieve State and local governments 
of employer contribution costs. 


8. It is impractical to put employees 
of all groups into the same retirement or 
social security program. The objectives 
and needs of teachers, for example, are 
different from those of policemen. Those 
of policemen are different from those of 
factory workers, etc. 


9. Joint contributory retirement sys- 
tems now in operation are upon an 
actuarial basis with adequate reserves. 


10. Each existing retirement system 
fits the peculiar needs of the groups it 
serves. 


11. State and local Retirement Sys- 
tems are controlled and managed by 
their participants through representative 
boards elected by them. They are com- 
paratively near to participants. A Na- 
tional Social Security plan could not 
have this desirable feature. 


12. Teachers, civil, and professional 
workers work regularly, while millions 
of other workers are seasonally, casually, 
or otherwise irregularly employed. The 
regular worker would be scaled down in 
his benefits so as to provide adequate 
benefits for irregular workers. 


13. Many members of existing retire- 
ment systems have already retired. They 
are looking to their respective systems 
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for their usual annuities for which they 
and their employer have paid. 


14. Existing retirement systems have 
tangible assets in monies, bonds, and 
other securities. A National Social 
Security plan could not amass such as- 
sets. It could have only such ledger bal- 
ances or memorandum assets as ac- 
cumulated in the U. S. Treasury to its 
credit. 


The following questions are still un- 
answered: 


1. What will become of the assets of 
existing Retirement Systems if they are 
included in a Federal Social Security 
plan? 


2. Will the constitution allow the Fed- 
eral Government to tax state and city 
governments for the employers’ contri- 
bution? 


3. Why cannot all actuarially sound 
Retirement Systems be excluded from the 
operation of the Federal Social Security 
program? 


4. Why cannot the anti-inflation idea 
be entirely divorced from this legis- 
lation? 


5. Why cannot Social Security legis- 
lation wait until the war is won? Why 
the hurry? 


The following suggestions are made: 


Members should become familiar with 
their own retirement system. It has 
special features and provisions that may 
not be had in any general plan. 


Take an active interest in guarding the 
millions of dollars of assets in your own 
retirement system. These assets shoul” 
not be dissipated nor taken out of the 
control of those who contributed them. 
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Study bills proposed in Congress and 
get the assistance of your Congressman 
in preventing the passage of hastily pre- 
pared legislation that might liquidate the 
protection we now have and substitute a 
new expensive and less stable and ade- 
quate Retirement System. 


The Federal Government has an un- 
precedented burden now; most states are 
out of debt or are in excellent financial 
condition. Consider all phases of Social 
Security legislation versus existing Re- 
tirement Systems and then give your 
busy Congressman your conclusions. He 
will appreciate your views based upon 
reasons. 





The Education of Our 
Children is in Serious Danger 


Over one hundred thousand trained 
and qualified teachers have left our 
schools since the war began. The supply 
of competent, well-trained beginning 
teachers has been inadequate to fill their 
places. As a result many persons not 
adequately prepared have been employed 
as teachers. Important subjects of in- 
struction have been dropped. Classes 
have been overcrowded. An alarming 
reduction in the quality of the education 
of America’s children is being threat- 
ened 


Unless a remedy is found conditions in 
our nation’s schools will become rapidly 
and alarmingly worse. 





HERE and THERE . . 


As a general rule, the most successful 
man in life is the.man who has the best 


information. 
(Disraeli) 
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Population Shifts in Relation 
to Industry in Kentucky 


Kentuckians Occupy 
the United States 


yy KENTUCKIANS who live in other 
states were gathered together they 
would form a community outranked in 
size by only five cities in the United 
States. It would have more than three 
times the population of Louisville, and 
it would include just one-third of all 
Kentucky born people. 


The Census figures supporting these 
statements are for 1930, and cannot be 
matched for 1940, but it is safe to esti- 
mate that now there are more than 
1,000,000 Kentucky-born persons in 
other states. We have contributed one 
of every three people born in our state 
to farms, factories, and businesses all 
over the Nation. 


Most of them have gone to Northern 
Cities. In the four States: Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Michigan, in 1930 there 
were half-a-million Kentuckians, and 
less than 15 percent of them lived on 
farms. The rest were in towns and cities. 
In fact, 12 percent of the people in Cin- 
cinnati in 1930 were Kentucky-born. 


The number of people who had come 
to Kentucky from other states, however, 
would not have filled one city the size of 
Louisville in 1930. Our state has sent 
forth more than three of her natives for 
every person who came ‘in from other 
places. This exchange was not even; in 
1930 the trade deficit of people was 671.,- 
000. Now, during the war period, it may 
be nearly one million. 
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By Howarp W. BEERS 
Professor of Rural Sociology, College of 
Agriculture, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky may take some pride, there- 
fore, in her very large contribution of 
workers and leaders to the business of 
the Nation. In war, she may be proud 
of her contribution of fighters, as well as 
workers. Certainly the “shape of things 
to come”’ for these United States will be 
influenced greatly by the fighting, build- 
ing, and thinking done by Kentuckians 
everywhere, in high places, middle and 
low. 


The Loss to Kentucky 


These facts may also occasion some 
regret. The people who leave our State 
have been nurtured in Kentucky homes, 
their personalities have developed in 
Kentucky communities, they have been 
taught in Kentucky schools, protected by 
Kentucky governments, local and state, 
taught to worship in Kentucky churches. 
They have been with us during the period 
of growing and learning, while they were 
consumers, and not producers of income. 
Then they have become producers in 
other states, and their income has not 
been a part of our economy, nor have 
the goods and services they produced 
been accessible within our Common- 
wealth except as we have bought and 
paid for them and their transportation. 


The movement of population from 
Kentucky represents a heavy cost in 
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many unseen ways. The nurture and 
training of children is expensive even 
when it is inadequately or incompletely 
done. If well done, it is very costly. If 
all the time, energy and money that goes 
into the rearing of children could be 
eliminated, the largest costs of commun- 
ity service would disappear. If Ken- 
tucky and her sister states of the South 
provide the major sources of population 
growth in the nation, it is the whole Na- 
tion’s business to support Kentucky 
schools, Kentucky’s efforts against dis- 
criminatory economic conditions or regu- 
lations, and Kentucky’s effort to develop 
her own resources, and increase the in- 
comes of her people. If Northern cities 
want literate, healthy citizens, they have 
a vested interest in the schools and health 
services in Kentucky. Rural Kentucky 
may have more to do with the future 
social complexion of some Northern 
cities than will even the present leader- 
ship of those communities. 


When people move from a place in 
which they have lived and worked, it is 
usually because they judge opportunity 
to be greater elsewhere. Freedom of 
movment in search of opportunity has 
probably characterized the history of the 
United States more than that of any other 
Nation. The mobility of the American 
people is one important factor contribut- 
ing to the pre-eminence of American in- 
dustry. Labor has assembled readily at 
centers of production. : 


Gains and Losses 
in Population 


There has usually been more move- 
ment from than to Kentucky, yet the 
population of the State has always 
grown. At the College of Agriculture, 
we recently analyzed some facts about 
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this growth. Dividing the State into ten 
subregions, we found that until about 
1900 an upward trend in population was 
relatively consistent among them. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1930, however, four 


subregions lost population. They in- 
cluded the Outer Bluegrass, Western 
Coal Field Margin, Central Kentucky 
Knobs and the Pennyroyal areas. During 
the 1920’s there was a loss of population 
in each of six subregions. A paragraph 
from a recent Experiment Station bulle- 
tin explains these changes more fully. 


“The Outer Bluegrass by 1930 drop- 
ped back to its population of about 1875; 
the Pennyroyal, to that of 1885; the 
Western Coal Field Margin, to that of 
1889; the Central Knobs, to that of 
1895; the Western Coal Field and the 
Purchase areas, to that of 1910. In each 
of these six areas there was, however, 
some upturn between 1930 and 1940. 
Thus for periods ranging from 30 years 
in the Western Coal Field and the Pur- 
chase areas to 60 years in the Outer 
Bluegrass, there has been a_ general 
tendency in these six subregions for the 
population to vary only slightly above 
or below a general norm. Evidently 
population in these areas has reached 
the approximate number that can be ab- 
sorbed with given resources as current 
levels of technological exploitation, and 
with current standards of living. Major 
changes in resources (soil, coal beds, 
and so on), in technology (decline of 
dark tobacco, strip mining), or in stand- 
ards of living (income, urbanization) 
would undoubtedly bring about a re- 
vision of these relatively stable numbers. 
Whether such changes would result in 
population increases or decreases would 
depend upon the combination of adjust- 
ments to changing resources, technology, 
and standards of living.” 
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Our Share of the 
Nation’s Factory Workers 


The movement of Kentuckians from 
their native state is closely related to the 
nature of work opportunities in this 
Commonwealth. With the Census of 
1940 as authority, we find that in com- 
parison with the nation, pre-war Ken- 
tucky had relatively more workers in 
extractive industries and_ relatively 
fewer in manufacturing, trade and serv- 
ice industries. Agriculture and related 
occupations accounted for 36.5 percent 
of all employed persons, or roughly 
twice the National figure. Kentucky has 
over three times its proportionate share 
of persons engaged in mining—7.1 per- 
cent as compared with 2.0 percent for 
the entire United States. In all industrial 
groups other than farming and coal min- 
ing the State percentages are below the 
National figures; the deficit is greatest 
in manufacturing, where Kentucky has 
only one-half of its pro rata share of 
workers. In fact, not since 1909 has 
Kentucky had as many as one percent 
of the Nation’s wage earners in manu- 
facturing. Were the economy of this 
State to change through the development 
of manufacturing, undoubtedly many of 
the workers who now seek employment 
outside would remain’in Kentucky. 


Pre-War Migration 


Movement of people from rural to 
urban areas during the 1920’s was a Na- 
tional occurence. During the 1930's, 
however, as is commonly assumed, this 
movement ceased, or even reversed. This 
was true during the most extreme de- 
pression years, and rural people then 
realized that to keep all of one’s folks 
at home indefinitely has its disadvantages 
unless there are resources to which they 
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can apply their labor. The regular move- 
ment of youth from country homes to 
industrial employment is a normal trend 
in our National economy; it is a useiul 
process of distributing people according 
to opportunities for working and earn- 
ing. Like any other trend or movement, 
it may be abnormally slow or abnormal- 
ly rapid, with uncomfortable effects 
upon the society. Its rate at any given 
time is an index of relative conditions in 
the rural and urban economies. 


The net effect of movement to and 
from the farm population in Kentucky 
even between 1930 and 1940 was a loss 
of people. According to my colleague at 
the Experiment Station, Dr. Merton 
Oyler, there was a net out-movement of 
nearly 10 percent from the farm popula- 
tion aged 10-19 in 1930 and 20-29 in 
1940. The rates were higher in this age 
group than in any other, because these 
are the job-seeking ages. The farm 
population in the age group five years 
younger and that five years older than 
this lost five percent each by emigration. 
The farm population supplied a net inter- 
state migration (trade deficit of people 
from Kentucky) in the job-seeking ages, 
in addition to its contribution of people 
to the rural nonfarm and urban popula- 
tion, even during the depression decade. 


During the war, many shifts of popu- 
lation are occurring within the United 
States. The rural-urban balance and the 
geography of population distribution are 
changing. Urban centers, especially 
those containing heavy industry, have 
probably received nearly 2,000,000 
people since the Census of 1940. In the 
Nation as a whole, civilian population 
changed but little during 1940 and 1941. 
The increase that normally would have 
occurred during that time was nearly 
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matched by the growth of the armed 
forces. 


What the War Has Done 


Kentucky’s role in these changes is 
consistent with her history. Again she 
has given generously of men to the 
armies and of both men and women to the 
industries of war. According to a recent 
Experiment Station estimate, the rural- 
farm population of 33 Counties in East- 
ern Kentucky declined 18.8 percent, or 
nearly 85,000 people between April 1, 
1940 and December 1, 1942. No figures 
are available for non-farm and city 
people, but undoubtedly they have not 
left the state in such large number as 
have farm dwellers. There has been 
notable growth of population, too, at 
centers where mining, defense training, 
military construction and war produc- 
tion have developed. 


The population of Eastern Kentucky 
grew more rapidly than that in any other 
part of the State during the 80 years 
following the War Between the States. 
Communities in this region have long 
been contributing to the labor force of 
the Nation, and they are frequently 
viewed as areas of labor supply, or as 
places in which there are large concentra- 
tions of manpower. Several months be- 
fore our Nation entered the current war 
an Experiment Station report indicated 
that there was “no evidence that the ac- 
cummulation of population in this area 
would cease after 1940 unless employ- 
ment opportunities outside the subregion 
were to become effective agents of emi- 
gration. Certainly continued subdivision 
of farms and sharing of material re- 
sources in diminished portions is indi- 
cated unless the rate of growth deceler- 
ates, or unless means of income pro- 
duction are augmented.” 
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The manpower requirements of the 
war have since then operated as agents 
of emigration. Reference has been made 
above to the decline of farm population 
in 33 Eastern Kentucky Counties since 
1940. When this fact was observed last 
December (1941) the rate of out-move- 
ment seemingly had not yet been re- 
tarded. 


The number of men aged 15-34 in the 
rural-farm population of these counties 
decreased by more than 40 percent in 
the two years and eight months immedi- 
ately following the Census of 1940. 
Women aged 15-34 were 23 percent few- 
er in number. Losses were smaller in 
other age groups less affected by the call 
of military service and war work. There 
was a decline of 17 percent even in the 
number of children under 15 years of 
age, but it is important to note that the 
proportion of children to other ages was 
larger than before. The number of elder- 


ly people changed but little, tending’ 


some toward increase. In proportion to 
other page groups they were more nu- 
merous than in 1940. 


This gives us a partial picture of how 
extreme withdrawals of people in the 
working ages affect a community. The 
proportions of dependents, that is chil- 
dren and aged persons, increase, and the 
proportions of persons who can work and 
earn decrease sharply. Were such an age 
distribution to prevail for very long, it 
would be followed by higher rates of so- 
cial dependency, higher illness and death 
rates, and lower birth rates. In this case 
it indicates the impact of war on a popu- 
lation of country people, and would not 
be expected to continue indefinitely. 


When a question is raised about the 
relation of population shifts to the de- 
velopment of industry in Kentucky, the 
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question must be reversed for answer. 
The absence of industry and manufactur- 
ing is associated with the departure of 
many workers. Not all of the people 
born in our Commonwealth can remain 
here unless there are jobs at which they 
can make the living they. seek. The tend- 
ency for our interstate trade deficit of 


people to increase, and the tendency for 
population in six subregions of Kentucky 
to vary only slightly above or below a 
general norm seems to indicate that we 
normally maintain a balance of men and 
jobs in the present system of production 
by giving up many of our people to the 
rest of the United States. 








Adjusting The Debate Program 
To A Time Of Crisis 


bone THREE ASPECTS of the present 
emergency that seem to affect debate 
programs most are the rationing of tires, 
the possible intensification of high school 
training so that students will be able to 
complete their work in three years, and 
the possibility that expenditures for de- 
fense purposes may cause a reduction in 
the amount of money available for edu- 
cation. 


Probably the present season can be 
carried on much as it was planned, and 
much as the seasons of the past have 
been, but the possibility of carrying on 
“as usual” seems rather slight. At 
Georgetown we are beginning to adjust 
our programs to meet the conditions that 
we expect. 


The first method of adjustment is an 
extension of the intramural speech pro- 
gram. Such an adjustment eliminates the 
need for transportation and is much less 
expensive than a widespread inter- 
scholastic program. 


In the fall of 1941 our intramural de- 
bate program, then considered more as 
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By Wayne THOMPSON 
661 South Broadway 
Georgetown, Ky. 


a prelude to interscholastic work, was 
launched by a series of general meetings 
to consider arguments on the present 
question and to discuss debate formalities 
and techniques. The debate director 
divided the students into sixteen pairs so 
that the competition would be as even as 
possible. The date for the first round 
was set so that the students would not 
procrastinate in preparing; all first round 
debates were held when scheduled, 
although some students protested that 
they needed more time. 


All teams participated in three rounds, 
and those with the best records continued. 
At the end of six rounds the field had 
been narrowed so that one team remained 
on each side of the question. These teams 
met in assembly before the entire student 
body. As time limits for all intramural 
debates were five minutes for construc- 
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tive speeches, two minutes for first rebut- 
tal, and three minutes for final rebuttals, 


the debate could be held during the reg- 
ular chapel period. 


While some difficulties arose in finding 
available times for debates and in locat- 
ing judges, the program was a success. 
The older students profited in having to 
assume the responsibility for organizing 
the case for their teams. The younger 
students received valuable coaching from 
the more experienced. All students were 
motivated to study the question and to 
increase their powers in speaking. In 
some ways the idea of trying to win over 
a classmate or brother or sister in a 
stronger motivating factor than trying to 
win over strangers from a neighboring 
town. The progress of the tournament 
was followed with a considerable degree 
of interest, and the final debate was well 
received. 


The possibilities of sponsoring an in- 
tramural program can be expanded be- 
yond those of having a debate tourna- 
ment. Home contests may be sponsored 
in extempore speaking, oratory, declama- 
tion, and poetry reading. The emphasis 
on contest debating has been carried so 
far in some places that the unique values 
of individual contests have been over- 
looked. The writer has taught in schools 
where intramural declamation was so 
entrenched that thirty percent of the 
school children competed and several 
hundred persons attended the contests. 
More work in dramatics will also give 
speech training without requiring trans- 
portation. 


A second way of adjusting the speech 
program is to provide more opportunities 
for students to speak before local groups. 
The stimulation of facing an audience 
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may be as great or even greater than the 
stimulation provided by contests. 


At Georgetown we are advertising a 
Speakers’ Bureau. We began our cam- 
paign to find local opportunities for our 
speech students by addressing letters to 
the heads of the following organizations: 
Rotary Club, Woman’s Club, Junior Wo- 
man’s Club, Woman’s Association, Wed- 
nesday Music Club, Woman’s Auxiliary 
of the American Legion, American 
Legion, Kiwanis Club, Faculty Woman’s 
Club of Georgetown College, Chamber of 
Commerce, Farm Bureau, and the minis- 
ters of the several churches. It was 
thought that the last named group could 
advertise the project to missionary socie- 
ties, women’s circles, Christian Endeav- 
ors, and other organizations allied with 
the church. The initial letter will have 
to be followed by appropriate newspaper 
publicity and by personal contacts with 
individuals in charge of programs. 


Just how well the Speakers’ Bureau 
will succeed remains to be seen, but it 
does seem to be an excellent method of 
adjusting the speech program to the pres- 
ent crisis. It is inexpensive; it requires 
little or no traveling; it makes speech 
training practical and educational. If 
properly conducted, the speakers should 
promote better relations between the com- 
munity and the school. 


The present crisis may prove to be 
beneficial to high school speech work if it 
leads to a redirection of effort rather than 
to a reduction of effort. The threatened 
curtailment of contest activities may force 
the schools to make speech work primar- 
ily educational and may remove many 
of the objectionable features of speech 
work as practiced in many places at pres- 
ent. 
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A Program for the Improvement 
of Instruction in Hopkins 


County Schools 


In Part I of The Twenty-sixth Year- 
book of The National Society For The 
Study of Education, Dr. Harold Rugg 
says: 


“Lacking a half million dynamic 
teachers, are we not forced to put into 
our schools a dynamic curriculum? A 
curriculum which deals in a rich vivid 
manner with the modes of living of peo- 
ple all over the earth; which is full of 
throbbing ancedotes of human life? A 
curriculum which will set forth the cru- 
cial facts about the community in which 
the pupils live; one which will interpret 
for them the chief features of the basic 
resources and industries upon which 
their lives depend in a fragile interde- 
pendent civilization; one which will in- 
troduce them to the modes of living of 
other peoples? A curriculum which will 
enable pupils to visualize the problems 
set up by human migrations; one which 
will provide them with an opportunity 
to study and think critically about the 
form of democratic government under 
which they are living and compare it 
with the forms of government of other 
peoples? A curriculum which will not 
only inform, but will constantly have as 
its ideal the development of an attitude 
of sympathetic tolerance and of criti- 
cal openmindedness? A curriculum 
which is built around a core of pupils’ 
activities—studies of their home com- 
munity, special reading and original 
investigation, a constantly growing 
stream of opportunities for participation 
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in open-forum discussions, debates, and 
exchange of ideas?” 

In the spring of 1942 five part-time 
students from Hopkins County were en- 
rolled in the graduate school of Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College, Bow- 
ling Green, Kentucky. They were John 
R. Adams, Principal of the Hanson High 
School; Logan Richards, Principal of 
the Nortonville High School; B. D. Nis- 
bet, Principal of the Anton High School; 
C. C. Crowe, Attendance Officer; and 
Hubert W. Wilkey, County Superinten- 
dent. 

One of the courses in which they en- 
rolled was The Curriculum with Dr. Bert 
R. Smith as the instructor. During the 
course the following points were made: 


1. State Superintendent John W. 
Brooker had intended to stress the im- 
provement of instruction during his ad- 
ministration. 


2. Superintendent Brooker had an 
idea that each state college might spon- 
sor an improvement program in a 
selected county. 


3. With our entrance into the war 
the schools faced new problems, but the 
need for such a program was even more 
clearly seen. 


4, A program for the improvement 
of instruction through curriculum re- 
vision must have participation by all 
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teachers, principals, supervisors, etc., 
if it is to be successful. 

It was inevitable that the idea of a 
program for Hopkins County Schools 
would be born. The matter was dis- 
cussed with Dr. Lee Francis Jones, Head 
of the Education Department; Dean Fin- 
ley C. Grise; and President Paul Gar- 
rett. After investigation it was decided 
that a problem course of graduate level 
might be offered. by Dr. Bert R. Smith 
and an extension course for undergradu- 
ates by Mr. H. A. McMurtry. This 
proposition was put before the teachers 
of Hopkins County Schools, and in spite 
of transportation difficulties and changes 
in the teaching staff, many of the teachers 
participated for credit, while others par- 
ticipated in order to become a part of 
the program. 

Acting upon the philosophy that a 
knowledge and understanding of and ex- 
periences in community life would make 
for more effective guidance, the first step 
of the teachers was to undertake a com- 
munity analysis by means of a survey. 
This survey consisted of an individual 
questionnaire for each pupil and a fam- 
ily questionnaire for each family repre- 
sented in school. The second step was a 
program of mental and achievement 
testing, and the third step was a detailed 
analysis of the age-grade and grade-pro- 
gress situation in the county. The re- 
sults of these steps were tabulated and 
the curriculum implications noted. 

Next, the foundation for a curriculum 
revision program was laid by deciding 
upon the framework of the organization, 
charting the course to be followed, stat- 
ing the philosophy, defining terms, and 
setting up objectives. When this was 
done, work began on courses of study. 

The teachers do not claim this publica- 
tion to be a complete course of study. 
They do not believe such a publication 
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would be desirable as courses of study, 
like the curriculum, are continuous, dy- 
namic programs and not static. They do 
believe, however, that this bulletin will 
serve well as a fundation or a common 
denominator for a continuous program 
in Hopkins County. If the work should 
prove of interest to others, they will feel 
doubly repaid for this beginning of An 
Improvement In Instruction Program 
For Hopkins County. Their great desire 
at this time, however, is to gear their 
program to the war effort and to the 
problems that peace will bring. 





Office of War Information 
Office of Price Administration 


High praise for the “great and dis- 
tinguished service” rendered by Ameri- 
can school teachers and school adminis- 
trative officials last week in connection 
with the national registration for War 
Ration Book Two was expressed today in 
a letter sent by Price Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown to John W. Stude- 
baker, United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

“Once more teachers and school ad- 
ministrators have rallied,’ Mr. Brown’s 
letter said, “to the herculean task of 
registering American consumers for 
ration books. They have given unself- 
ishly of their time and spirit to fulfill 
this patriotic task. 

“With War Ration Book Two, they 
have undertaken more than the distri- 
bution of buying coupons. They have 
helped millions of Americans to under- 
stand the ‘why’ and ‘how’ of the point 
system. 

“In commending this great and dis- 
tinguished service, I am sure that I voice 
the thanks of a grateful nation to the 
teachers and schools of America.” 
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Kentucky's Freight Rate Structure 


OME years ago a noted professor, 

authority on the subject of resources 
and industries, attended a meeting in 
North Carolina of a group of citizens 
interested in the development of the 
state’s resources along industrial lines. 
He listened to a lengthy, glowing account 
of the untapped resources from moun- 
tain to seashore crying for use. The 
state just had everything, soils, minerals, 
power, transportation facilities, labor, 
climate, water, etc., etc. When the 
speaker was done the professor was call- 
ed upon for comment. He arose and 
spoke solemnly to this effect: “I have 
just listened to the worst condemnation 
I ever heard of the people of this state. 
If we have all this and have done so 
little with it, are not we ourselves to 
blame?” 


Kentuckians might well take to heart 
the thought so well expressed in the 
question. We have been often reminded 
of the fact that the state is an exporter 
of raw materials for use elsewhere. It 
even exports heavily its youth just enter- 
ing its period of economic productivity. 


When individuals or peoples have not 
accomplished all that they think they 
should or that they think others may 
think they should have accomplished, 
they are prone to search for reasons that 
appear logical why the ends were not 
reached. 


The South has made much of unfavor- 
able freight rates as a cause of lagging 
industry. That the rate structure needs 
revision there can be little doubt. How- 
ever, it is difficult to believe that a re- 
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vision of rates would cause removal of 
industry to the region. Such a revision 
might contribute to the growth of indus- 
try already in the South or might influ- 
ence industry to locate there in the future. 
The least it could do is to determine once 
and for all if there is anything to the 
inequitable-freight-rate argument for in- 
dustrial retardation south of the Ohio 
river. 


Freight rates, or tariffs as they are 
called by traffic men, fall into two gen- 
eral categories, class rates and com- 
modity rates. In general, it may be said 
that high value commodities move on 
class rates and low value commodities 
on commodity rates. 


Since it would obviously be impossible 
to grant a separate rate to each of the 
thousands of commodities that move by 
rail most of the commodities have been 
grouped into eight, ten, or twelve classes 
depending upon the section of the coun- 
try in which they move. Continental 
United States has been divided into three 
classifications: The Southern, east of the 
Mississippi, south of the Ohio River and 
the line of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway; Eastern (or Official) north of 
the Southern and east of the Mississippi 
and, roughly, a line from Chicago to St. 
Louis through Peoria; Western, all terri- 
tory west of the other two. The lower 
the class number the higher the rate. In 
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Southern territory, for instance, the Class 
2 rates are 85% of the Class 1 rates, 
Class 3 are 70% and so on, down to 
Class 12 which are 17.5% of Class 1. 


Commodity rates are usually accord- 
ed to products which move in consider- 
able volume but which are unable to 
bear class rates—coal, lumber, stone, 
clay, grain, cotton and building mate- 
rials being examples. In general, it may 
be said that most low value raw materials 
are accorded a commodity rate, and 
there is no quarrel with the commodity 
rate structure within the South or from 
the South. Such an arrangement accords 
with the long-standing concept of the 
South as a furnisher of raw materials 
for an industrial North and East. As 
has been so often pointed out, the South 
is in many respects similar to an ex- 
ploited colony. 


Straight class rates are another story. 
They are approximately 39 per cent 
higher in Southern Territory than in 
Official Territory. These intra-territorial 
rate differences have been justified in 
the past on the ground of lower traffic 
density in the South. It was argued that 
a lighter volume of traffic per mile of 
line must be compensated for by higher 
charges if the carriers were to remain 
solvent. So oft-repeated was this argu- 
ment that it came to be accepted as valid 
without question. However, recent sta- 
tistical investigations by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission have revealed 
that the cost per ton mile of operation 
of railroads in Southern Territory is actu- 
ally slightly lower than the comparable 
cost in Official Territory. It is to be 


1See Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of 
Statistics, Railroad Freight Service Costs in the 
Various Rate Territories, 1939. (Prepared under 


the direction of Ford K. Edwards). 
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hoped that this ghost is finally laid, 
though it does not follow that rate adjust- 
ments will be immediately effected. 


Class rates between rate territories are 
of great importance to any producer who 
wishes to build more than a local market. 
Here again the southern manufacturer 
is at a disadvantage. He finds it difficult 
to invade Official Territory to compete 
with a producer whose haul is entirely 
in that territory. His products must, usu- 
ally, move over both a southern and a 
northern carrier and the northern roads 
have been unwilling to accept a division 
of the joint rate that would permit much 
invasion of their territory by southern 
producers. Naturally, if the northern 
roads demand a disproportionally large 
share of the joint rate, the southern car- 
riers are deprived of adequate revenue 
or else the total rate must be too high for 
the shipper. Many illustrations of this 
situation could be given. Two will suffice. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee, and Auburn, 
New York, are the same distance from 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. A carload of mix- 
ed agricultural implements weighing 
24,000 pounds from Chattanooga to Fort 
Wayne would take a rate $48.00 higher 
than from Auburn. In fact, the rate paid 
by the Auburn producer would pay the 
charges on the Chattanooga product only 
as far as Lexington. 


In 1941, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority prepared a map of the United 
States showing, among other similar il- 
lustrations, the area in which the freight 
rate on matches was higher from Birming- 
ham, Alabama, than from Oswego, New 
York, although Birmingham was nearer 

2This situation was presented graphically to the 


Third Transportation Conference of the University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, April 1, 1941, by 


David E. Lilienthal, Director, Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 
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in railway miles. The shaded area of 
this map reproduced here shows the ter- 
ritory involved and speaks for itself as 
an illustration of handicapped industry. 


Kentucky’s position is not exactly the 
same as that of the remainder of South- 
ern Territory. A portion of the state has 
been given Official Territory rates. This 
portion includes cities on the Ohio River 
at crossing points and the territory served 
by the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
between Ashland and Covington, Ash- 
land-and Lexington, and Ashland and 
Elkhorn City. Also it must not be forgot 
that Intra-state rates, those on_ traffic 
originating and terminating within the 
state, have been, since 1935, little differ- 
ent from Official Territory rates. 


It is readily seen that the degree of 
handicap carried by a Kentucky manu- 
facturer would depend upon his market. 
If that market is in the state or to the 
south of it he suffers little if any dis- 
advantage; if he is located on the Ohio 
or in the northeastern portion of the 
state he is not discriminated against in 
reaching Official Territory, but the far- 
ther south he locates the greater the pre- 
mium he pays to enter that territory. 
Professor Hall, in his study of manufac- 
turing in Kentucky, gives a fine example 
of this situation. A shipment of furni- 
ture (carload lots, 10,000 lbs. minimum) 
from Bowling Green, Kentucky, to Pitts- 
burgh, a distance of 522 miles, costs 92 
cents a hundred, while the same product 
may be sent from Louisville to Buffalo, 
a distance of 529 miles for 87 cents. 


A limited amount of progress has been 
made in correcting the inequality in 
freight rates under which the South has 
labored but so far the relief has been 
confined to a few articles only. In 1939 
the problem was brought rather forcibly 
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to public attention by the case just cited 
which was brought before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by eight gover- 
nors of southern states and which became 
known as the Southern Governors’ Rate 
Case. Although relief on certain specific 
articles was granted, the general situa- 
tion remained little changed. The Chair- 
man of the Commission, Eastman, dis- 
sented from the majority decision and 
put forward the charge that political 
pressure had been brought to bear upon 
the Commission. Certain commentators 
in the press reminded Mr. Eastman that 
any group is likely to resort to pressure 
tactics if it feels that a judicial body 
has known the facts but refused to act 
upon them. It has also been pointed out 
that the members of the Commission 
itself have often divided along sectional 
lines on this question, the members from 
the South and West voting together 
against those whose homes were in Offi- 
cial Territory. 


It is a pleasure at this time to point 
out that one result of this squabble has 
been the initiation by the Commission of 
an investigation of the entire class rate 
structure east of the Rocky Mountains, 
one of the most sweeping ever under- 
taken by that body in its entire history. 
Hearings have been held for the conven- 
ience of shippers and carriers in several 
places and the amount of evidence pre- 
sented together with the studies of the 
staff of the Commission itself have 
reached the proportions of a young li- 
brary.” It is to be hoped that a decision 
will soon be forthcoming which will 
render as complete justice to all parties 
as is humanly possible in a case so com- 
plex and many-faceted. 


1For the list see State of Alabama et al. v. New 
York Central Railroad Company et al. 235 I. C. C. 
255 (The list is on page 332). 

21.C.C. Docket No. 28300. 
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Vocational Education Assists in 
Solving War-Time Food Problems 


rae OF THE NATURE of their 
work, teachers of vocational sub- 
jects must keep closely in touch with the 
every-day problems of the people with 
whom they work. During critical periods 
in the lives of people, or in times of na- 
tional emergency such as the present, 
prevailing conditions cause people’s 
problems to change, cause new problems 
to arise. Here again, vocational teachers, 
in fact, all teachers, must be on the alert, 
must keep themselves informed, if they 
are to render the greatest service. Pres- 
ent conditions make this especially true 
of vocational teachers of agriculture and 
home economics serving people in rural 
areas. 


A very few years ago the greatest 
surplus of food products in history had 
collected in the United States. Farm 
harvests overflowed the elevators, gran- 
aries, warehouses, and cold storage 


plants of the country. The farmers’ barns 


and bins could hold no more. The ex- 
tremely large supply had depressed 
prices and was seriously threatening the 
economic structure of the nation. It be- 
came necessary for the Government to 
step in and provide benefit payments to 
farmers who would agree to reduce their 
output of certain farm products. Plow- 
ing under certain crops, and even slaugh- 
tering surplus animals, caused people to 


shake their heads. 


This situation was a far cry from the 
conditions which face us today. Lease- 
lend requirements, the increased food 
consumption of the men in our own 
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armed forces, and the bulging pocket- 
books of factory workers and others in 
war-time America, have placed an 
enormous drain on the food stockpiles. 
The sudden reversal of conditions has 
taken place too quickly for many per- 
sons to comprehend what has happened. 
Even people who are usually well in- 
formed cannot believe that a food short- 
age actually exists. Some still say, “I 
don’t believe it!” 


However, officials in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Office 
of War Information, and others in a posi- 
tion to know tell us that food is one of 
the major issues of this global war, that 
food will be one of the most important 
factors in the reconstruction period. 


The farmers of America must pro- 
duce more food because our fighting 
allies have a larger part of their total 
manpower in their armed forces and war 
industries, thus taking the men out of the 
business of food production. Millions 
of acres of fertile farm lands of the 
allied nations are in the hands of the 
enemy, or have become the actual battle 
fields over which the war is being fought. 
Hence, the United States must become 
not only the bread-basket of America, but 
the bread-basket of the world. 


American farmers must produce more 
food because of the critical need of our 
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|| JUST PUBLISHED 


Ohe New Our Surroundings 


| 

| 

A Complete Course in General Science 
| by 
| 


Fowler, Collister, and Thurston 





This strictly modern and much enlarged edition was prepared especially to meet 
the present-day demand for a more thorough foundation course in General 
Science to better prepare for the other high-school Science courses which are 
being so strongly emphasized today. 











This book adequately prepares students for the study of Biology, Chemistry, Physics, 
|! and Pre-Flight courses. It contains many new topics, vital topics which pupils must 
have to meet the new conditions. These topics include: Aviation, Explosives, Modern 
; Lighting, Modern Highways, Nylon, Rayon, Plastics, the most recent improvements in 
| | Radio and Telephone, Dyes and Paints, the “sulfa” drugs and other Medical Com- 
| pounds, and the latest in First Aid, Health, and Physical Welfare in relation to Science. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
| Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
| New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


























Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


Administration School No. 6 of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps recently 
established on Eastern’s campus by the War Department, will require only a small 
part of the college plant. 

Eastern will continue to give priority to the training of teachers, office and 
secretarial workers, and students in pre-professional courses in medicine, dentistry and 





engineering. 
Dormitory and cafeteria facilities are available for the spring and summer 
| quarters. 
| SPRING QUARTER 
March 22 to June 4 
MID TERM REGISTRATION SUMMER SCHOOL BEGINS 


April 28 June 9 





For catalog and class schedule, write 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 
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allies, and by so doing, they may create 
more good will among nations after the 
war than all the ambassadors, envoys, 
conference tables, and other bearers of 
good will combined. And last, but high- 
ly important to the war and post-war 
world, farmers must produce more food 
because it is the profitable thing for them 
to do. Farmers of the United States 
entered this war after a long period of 
low prices and a badly fluctuating 
economic structure. Far too many of 
them were in debt, some of them danger- 
ously so. It will take a great deal of 
money to win this war. 


Teachers of vocational agriculture 
and home economics, and the people 
with whom they work, are face to face 
with some of the greatest problems of 
their lives. Their nation is fighting for 
its very existence. The farmers of the 


United States are faced with their great-. 


est task of all time. Such a critical situ- 
ation calls for new ways and means, new 
information, new abilities, attitudes, 
skills. Old methods alone are inadequate 
to meet the need. New learnings must 
be secured. 


Teachers of agriculture and home 
economics in Kentucky have revised 
their programs so they may render the 
greatest service during the present 
emergency. Although people may have 
followed inefficient practices, they are 
not unpatriotic. The farmers of America 
want to produce the food their country 
needs. The home makers want to con- 
serve, keep their families healthy, and 
co-operate with the total war effort in 
every possible way. 


Producing the Food 

Although teachers of vocational agri- 
culture throughout the country were 
reaching a large number of the high- 
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school boys, young farmers, and adult 
farmers in the patronage areas they 
serve, the Government felt that even this 
broad program was not enough. Some 
persons were still not being reached. 
Transportation facilities made it im- 
possible for people in many small areas 
or neighborhoods to attend organized 
classes. Parts of some counties were not 
being served by any teacher. Leaders 
knew that it would take the combined 
efforts of all to produce the food needed. 


During the summer of 1942 plans 
were laid and funds provided to set up 
Rural War Production Training classes 
to give farmers intensive instruction in 
the production of essential food com- 
modities. Two thousand or more of these 
classes reaching at least 40 thousand 
farmers, young farmers, and home 
makers, are being held throughout Ken- 
tucky this school year. 


Rural War Production Training 
Classes are under the direct supervision 
of teachers of vocational agriculture (or 
of home economics in some instances), 
but are not taught by them. Special 
teachers, more often called discussion 
leaders, are employed to do the teaching. 
Such teachers are usually farmers, 
hatcherymen, or others who have had 
much experience in the enterprise and 
who have had better-than-average suc- 
cess in the production of pork, poultry, 
dairy products, or whatever commodity 
they propose to deal with in the class 
they are to teach. 


Processing and Storing 
the Food 


Teachers of home economics are as- 
sisting their girls and home makers with 
plans to meet the food shortage and to 
make the best possible use of the food 
produced by the men. Home makers 
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MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


As long as America believes in free 
speech and free education, trained teach- 
ers and well-educated citizens will be 
needed. 


As long as colleges continue to serve the 
nation, Morehead will be on the job and 
at your service. 


Thousands of teachers are needed 
for the home front 


Come to Morehead for teacher 
training 











April, 


Is SAFETY Important? 
We Can Help You Teach Jt 


Your pupils will read, enjoy, and learn, if they have the opportunity to use 


“THE ROAD TO SAFETY” 








A—Away We Go—Pre-Primer Reading Le- E—Here and There—Third Year Reading 
vel Level 
B—Happy Times—Primer Reading Level oe ” Year—Fourth Year Reading 
f f eve 
C—In Storm and Sunshine—First Year G—On Land and Water—Fifth Year Read- 
Reading Level ing Level 
D—In Town and Country—Second Year H—Who Travels There—Sixth Year Read- 
Reading Level ing Level 


Vocabulary checked with all leading basal reading texts. 
BE SAFE and TEACH SAFETY 
These books are state adopted in Kentucky and are subject to free requisition. 


AMERICAN BOOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati CHICAGO 
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N. OW you learn to 
Speak French 


Spanish, Portuguese, German, Ital- 
ian, Dutch, Russian, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Polish, Czech, Greek, Latin, 
Persian or other language 


EASILY 
QUICKLY 
CORRECTLY 


Via THE 
LINGUAPHONE 


Ear-Eye Methed of Foreign Lan- 
guage Courses on Records, with 
Text Books. 29 Foreign Languages 
Available 


The war has brought unprecedented demand 
for men and women who speak another 
language: They get interesting assignments, 
free travel, quick promotion and higher pay. 
The peace will bring even greater oppor- 
tunities, both at home and abroad. Prepare 
now. You can learn to SPEAK the language 
of your choice with astonishing ease. 


Learn Naturally — Without Drudgery 
Linguaphone gives you the ‘‘feel’’ of a new 
language quickly. You understand and speak 
right from the start. Quickly you form 
phrases and sentences. You acquire easy, 
idiomatic usage. 


FREE DEMONSTRATION - 


Linguaphone makes learning another language 
a stimulating pastime. Alone—or in a 
group. Come in for a FREE DEMON- 
STRATION—-you will find learning a new 
language as pleasurable as learning a new 
song. Out-of-town readers are invited to re- 
turn the coupon for full particulars. 


Shackleton’s 


307 W. Broadway — Louisville, Ky. 


Please send me full particulars on Lingua- 
phone Ear-Eye Method and cost of course 


Language. 
Name 


Address 
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are helping the farmers and farm boys 
with plans for the farm gardens. “What 
to produce” is receiving careful con- 


sideration in organized classes. The 
wise planning of meals, keeping the fam. 
ily well nourished and healthy, the wise 
use of surpluses, and the home canning, 
drying, preservation, and storing of 
foods for year-around use are important 
issues in the courses of study being 
taught by home economics teachers 
throughout Kentucky. 


Farm Shop Classes 


In addition to the commodity courses, 
teachers of agriculture are sponsoring 
classes in farm machinery repair for 
adult farmers and young farmers. By 
the end of January 1943, 291 of these 
classes reaching 5,000 persons were 
under way. In view of the shortage of 
farm machinery and farm machinery 
parts, it is expected that these courses 
will do much to enable farmers to keep 
their machinery in operation during the 
emergency. More than 2,500 out-of- 
school rural young men in 152 classes 
had received training in woodworking, 
metalworking, electricity, and auto 
mechanics. Some of these young men go 
on into defense industries, while others 
will be better able to do necessary repair 
work on their home farms. 


Through the program of vocational 
education in agriculture and home 
economics, reaching every member of 
the farm family in some way, it is 
hoped that rural people will be able to 
do their full part to produce and cor- 
serve food for themselves and our allies. 
As a result of the farm, shop and other 
classes, it seems that farm workers 
should be able to increase their efficiency 
and thereby play a more significant part 
in the great battle for democracy. 
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Statement of Principles and Policies 


Adopted by the National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education, March 1943 


Education and the War 

The greatest contribution education 
can make toward winning the war is to 
provide the best possible training for 
our youth before they enter the armed 
services or become producers of mate- 
rials and services needed in maintaining 
the effectiveness of our military forces 
and our civilian population. They must 
have a sound, fundamental education 
and a basic understanding of, and loyalty 
to, the principles of democracy, as well 
as specific training adapted to their in- 
dividual abilities and interests. 
Education and After-War Problems 

When the war is over our country will 
be confronted with the most difficult so- 
cial and economic problems of its entire 
history. Whether our democracy can 
adapt itself to changed conditions, 
whether it can survive a comparatively 
long after-war period of stress, hardship 
and dissension, will depend to a large 
degree upon the quality and extent of 
the education of all of its voters. The 
thirty million students now in our schools 
will have an important part in deciding 
the post-war issues. Their literacy, their 
understanding of current problems and 
issues, and their loyalty to the basic 
principles of democracy, depend upon 
the quality of our schools at the present 
time. Not in spite of the war, but because 
of the war our democracy must give heed 
to the schools. 
Danger of Educational Decline 

The United States is confronted with 
an alarming shortage of qualified 
teachers in its elementary and secondary 
schools. During the past year, in order 
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to keep schools open, many classes have 
been overcrowded, important school sub- 
jects and courses have been discontinued, 
standards for teaching licenses have been 
lowered in many states, and numerous 
inadequately prepared substitute and 
temporary teachers have been employed. 

Unless immediate action is taken to 
halt the exodus of teachers from class- 
rooms to higher-paying positions in gov- 
ernment and industry, conditions will be 
much worse next year. The most im- 
portant need is better salaries for teach- 
ers in order that men and women of out- 
standing ability may be retained in the 
profession. Not only must substandard 
salaries be raised but general adjust- 
ments must be made to meet the greatly 
increased cost-of-living. 


The Emergency in Education Can 
Only Be Met by Federal Aid 

With but few exceptions the states are 
unable to increase materially their ex- 
penditures for education because of the 
heavy burden of Federal war taxes. Until 
such time as the national tax load can be 
reduced the Federal government must 
bear a part of the cost of the public 
schools if a serious deterioration of edu- 
cation is to be prevented. 
Education at the Peace Table 

Real democracy can exist only in those 
countries whose citizens are prepared 
for it by universal education. If the 
world war is to be followed by an exten- 
sion of democratic principles into large 
areas of the world, the extension of 
democratic education to the masses must 
be given careful consideration at the 
peace table. Each country must develop 
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its own system of education, adapted to 
its needs, traditions and culture. How- 
ever, ways should be sought at the peace 
table to encourage the development and 
reconstruction of democratic education 
throughout the world. Education must 
be represented at the peace conference. 
To this end the Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education 
recommends the establishment by the 
United Nations of an International Of- 
fice of Education. Among the objectives 
of this office should be (1) assistance 
in the educational reconstruction of oc- 
cupied countries, (2) encouragement of 
democratic education in enemy coun- 
tries, and (3) promotion of the demo- 
cratic ideals of equality of educational 
opportunity in all countries. The Inter- 
national Office of Education should pro- 
mote the exchange of ideas and exper- 
ience among the leading countries, the 
exchange of teachers and students, the 
organization of instructional material to 
be recommended to the various coun- 
tries, the holding of world meetings of 
educational leaders, and the conducting 
and publishing of educational investiga- 
tions and studies. 


Higher Education and the War 


We are in dire need of trained leaders, 
scientists, technicians, teachers, doctors 
and other specialists, and yet as a result 
of the war hundreds of American col- 
leges are in danger of closing and many 
others are facing a diversion of their 
major activities into military and naval 
training. By careful planning and gov- 
ernmental assistance higher education in 
this country can be maintained through- 
out the war, and the need of trained 
leadership in the after-war period can 
be met. The Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education will 
cooperate with others in encouraging 
college attendance by capable youth not 
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needed in the armed services, in seeking 
governmental encouragement of such at- 
tendance by favorable action of the War 
Manpower Commission, the Selective 
Service and other agencies, and in the 
establishing by the Federal government 
of adequate scholarships for college stu- 
dents. 


Child Labor 


Child labor is an easy, but destructive 
and ineffective method of expanding 
production and is showing signs of rapid 
increase. There is ample evidence that 
the school attendance and child labor 
laws of many states are being widely 
violated during this war period. The 
best and most productive work for our 
youth under eighteen years of age is 
school work adapted to their abilities and 
interests. After-school and vacation work 
for older students is desirable under 
proper protections. Many instances of 
students working full time after school 
and at night have come to the attention 
of the Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education. The 
Commission wishes to call public atten- 
tion to the rapid increase of child labor, 
to the growing withdrawals of poorly- 
prepared children from school in re- 
sponse to demands for laborers, and to 
the widespread movement to lower the 
protections of children by amending 
child labor and school attendance laws. 
Juvenile Delinquency 

Neglect of the education and super- 
vision of youth during this war is result- 
ing in rapid and alarming increases in 
juvenile delinquency. It is not sufficient- 
ly well recognized that competently con- 
ducted schools constitute one of the 
major effective agencies in the preven- 
tion of youthful criminality. The loss of 
well-trained teachers, the overcrowding 
of classes, and the premature withdrawal 
of boys and girls from schools, now in 
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FOUR OUTSTANDING BOOKS WHICH MEET THE 
PRESENT-DAY DEMAND FOR GREATER 
EMPHASIS ON — HISTORY 


Southworth pol Southworth 


Complete — Accurate — Up-to-Date — Unbiased’ 
Extremely Simple Style — Clear Maps — Effective and Varied Teaching Helps 
With Superior Workbooks Which Greatly Enrich the Course 


THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES — New Edition — 1492-1763 
A complete story of all the thirteen original colonies. An appealing book which pupils love 
to read. 

AMERICA’S OLD WORLD BACKGROUND — New Edition — Early Days to 1682 
Through its exceptionally clear presentation and practical organization, this outstanding 
book makes this important period of history fascinating and easy to understand. 

AMERICAN HISTORY COMPLETE — New Edition — 1492 to Recent Times 
Built for pupils with their peculiar needs constantly in mind. Well-balanced treatment. 
Includes the outstanding events of the Roosevelt administration. Abounds in unusual, prac- 
tical features. 

THE AMERICAN WAY — A Democracy Reader — For Grades 7-12 
An ingenious story of the rise and development of our American way of life, with which 
every citizen of America should be familiar. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ine. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 




















*¢ Believe me, this is my first at- 
tempt at writing fan-mail, and it’s 
not even to Hedy Lamarr! No, 
I'm just impelled to drop a line 
thanking you and your excellent 
staff for a delightful stay in your 
fine hotel.99 





HAROLD E. HARTER 


* 


Manager 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


After staying with us for 
several days. one guest 
recently wrote us: 
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SALARY LOANS 
FOR TEACHERS 


F YOU ever need some extra cash, just remember this: You 

can borrow up to $300 at Household Fi inance on your signa- 
ture alone. The one important requirement is that you have a 
steady teaching position. You may repay your loan in small 
monthly instalments arranged to fit your own income and pay- 
day. If there is no Household office near you, you may obtain 
your loan entirely by mail. 

You need no security of any kind to get a Household salary 
loan. We rely on your promise to repay. It is not necessary to 
ask friends or relatives to act as endorsers and at no time do we 
question friends or school authorities about your credit. 


$50 loan for $5.44 


Costs at Household are reasonable. Suppose you borrow $100 
and repay in six monthly instalments of $:18.48 each. You repay 
a total of $110.88. The cost of your loan is just $19.88. The cost 
of a $50 loan repaid in six monthly instalments of $9.24 each is 
only $5.44. Payments shown in the table include all charges. 
You may choose whichever payment schedule best fits your 
own situation. Please apply for your loan at the nearest House- 
hold Finance office. Or send the coupon for full information 
about borrowing by mail. 

Household has published a series of booklets on buying and 
budgeting to Felp people stretch their doilars. Home economics 
teachers in sci.ools from coast to coast use this practical mate- 
rial in their classes. Ask for sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LCAN YOU NEED 











CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PL.YVNNT H RE 
3 8 10° 12 
payments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 8.85 
50 17.69 | $ 9.24 $ 7.13 $ 5.87 $ 5.03 
75 26.54 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 
100 35.38 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 
125 44.14 23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 
150 52.89 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 
200 70.30 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 
250 87.70 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 
300 105.10 54.55 41.92 34.36 29.33 




















Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% per 
month on that part of a | alance not exceeding $100, and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
Cehysorition, Gncorporated — 


Est. 1878 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, Household Finance Corporation, Inc. 
Fourth Floor, Starks Building Telephone: JAckson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, I» DIANA, Household Finance Corporation, Third 
Floor, Third and Main Building Telephone: 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, On10, Household Finance Corporation, 14th Floor 
rew Tower Telephone: MAin 1585 


Call at or phone the y peed Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All neg can be d by mail. 





FREE Booklet and Application Blank 
Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CoRPORATION, Incorporated KSJA 


(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


LC cNcinhbehs sae kan stake Ss Seah oeTEREe Le aaa ss oke shaun 
a a Ete ee er eri 
ROMs heabbae en ivebeuks steebeoneauv’ ES eee Tes Te Pee 
Amount I wish to borrow $.................. for . .Months 
36 KSA TUCEeY 


progress throughout the country, will re- 
sult in a rapidly accelerating juvenile 
delinquency. 

The training, education and emotional 
fixations of German youth which have 
made Hitlerism possible must be met by 
an equally thorough, but different and 
much more difficult democratic educa- 
tion of American youth if we are to main- 
tain our standards of living and demo- 
cratic ways in the after-war crisis. 

The Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education affirms 
the right of teachers to protect their 
schools and students by exercising the 
political rights of American citizens. To 
this end it led a successful campaign for 
the amendment of the Hatch Act to pre- 
vent Federal interference with the politi- 
cal rights of the teaching profession. 

The Commission favors the imme- 
diate passage of Federal legislation to 
give financial assistance to discharged 
soldiers for their vocational rehabilita- 
tion and for the completion of their de- 
ferred education. 











Kew Ceblleiie Comes 
Co You 


Sympathetic persgnal help at 
home in entire high school and 
college courses, or in any subject 
YOU need. Full credit and de- 
grees for quality work; less than 
half residence cost. 

Most semester subjects $35. 
Books loaned. Make your future 


better NOW. 
The Opportunity School 


THE CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
, 1120 Second Ave., Joliet, IIl. 


PROLLPLOL SE 
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»»- YOU Can 
spot it every time 


OCA-COLA has that extra something that 

rates with youth. That’s why Coca-Cola 
—a long-established product—belongs to the 
younger set year after year. Choicest, special 
ingredients and special care in its making, 
give Coca-Cola a special refreshing taste and 
quality. ({ 
















This unique taste comes from a finished art 
in its making...a blend of flavor-essences 
merging the ingredients of Coca-Cola into 

a taste all its own. It leaves an after-sense 
of refreshment that everybody welcomes. 


* * * 


It’s natural for popular names to acquire 
friendly abbreviations. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called Coke. Both mean the same thing 
... “coming from a single source, and well known 
to the community”. 





The best is always the better buy! 
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France 

The French University paper, “Uni- 
versite Libre,” gives a list of French pro- 
fessors and teachers from Grenoble, 
Toulouse, and Amiens, from the Sor- 
bonne, Lycee Henri IV, and Lycee Buf- 
fon, who have been arrested by the Ger- 
mans and sent to concentration camps as 
part of the German plan for the system- 
atic elimination of French culture. 


Norway 

The “re-education” of Norway’s chil- 
dren on Nazi lines is to be attempted on 
a large scale. 

A publishing organization has been es- 
tablished for the sole purpose of printing 
“new order” textbooks. The first book 
published is called “What You Should 
Know About The New Era,” and devotes 
chapters to the Quisling leadership 
principle and explanations on how Ger- 
many “saved” Norway from the threat of 
an English invasion, and chapters on 
youth service and Germanic Agricultural 
Service, both Nazi organizations for chil- 
dren and youth. 


Italian Universities 
To Close is Report 

Italian “schools of higher learning” 
must close by the end of April, it was re- 
ported recently by F. C. C. monitors of 


the Moscow radio in a broadcast to North 
Africa. 


Moscow said that an Italian newspaper 
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report, as relayed through Istanbul, in- 
dicated that all students of such schools 
were to be drafted either for army or 
farm duty at that time. 


Tokyo Decrees “‘Brisk 
Reformation” of Education 


“Brisk reformation” of the Japanese 
educational system in the direction of 
closer governmental control was ap- 
proved by the Tokyo cabinet of January 
21, 1943, the Tokyo radio said in an 
Empire broadcast reported by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

The broadcast said that inspectors 
with sweeping powers over educational 
methods and school texts would be ap- 
pointed to supervise “the management 
and guidance” of pupils and students. 

Several other bills streamlining edu- 
cation in conformity with the “Greater 
East Asia war” were approved by the 
cabinet, the broadcast added. 


Britain 

In Britain, the Ministry of Labour is 
responsible for supplying both men and 
women to the armed forces and to war 
industry, and for retaining in their pre- 
war occupations those who should re- 
main in them. Upon reaching draft age, 
which is 17 years and eight months, 
youths are required to register at the 
local office of the Ministry of Labour. 
Within a few weeks after their eighteenth 
birthday they are called to the forces. 
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Juvenile Delinquency 
In Denmark 

Reform schools in occupied Denmark 
are so overcrowded that youthful of- 
fenders are now being sent to Denmark’s 
prisons, according to a Danish press dis- 
patch recently received by the Office of 
War Information. 


Expi Classroom Films Inc. 


RELEASES 
NEW REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


— Write for Booklet — 
1841 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 









|, in- The Government Employees Benefit Association wishes to take this oppor- 
hools tunity to congratulate the teachers of Kentucky on their fine spirit of patriot- 
y or ism in sacrificing the annual Kentucky Education Association Convention 


because of circumstances resulting from the all-out War Effort. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 








Nn Exclusively Underwritten 
BY 
aye The MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
ap- 1602 Heyburn Building—Louisville, Ky. 
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Fed ||| Announcing ARITHMETIC READINESS | 


PART 1 AND PART 2 








ctors 
ional New, attractive number work for First and Second : 
2 ap Grades by Lennes, Rogers, and Traver, authors of LEARN- AR IT HMETI '} 
ING ARITHMETIC. Se 
ment ‘ ; — READINESS 
bs. Here is new, attractive, scientifically prepared number work, 
to teach beginners their number concepts, to give them an arith- 
edu- metic vocabulary, and provision for mastering the 100 addition 
eater and subtraction facts. The books are attractively illustrated by 
y the Milo Winter, many of the pictures being delightful Mother Goose 
characters which children of these grades so thoroughly enjoy. 
wr is THE LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 
1 and of which more than 20 million copies have been sold, will strengthen your arithmetic course 
. war in Grades 3 to 8. They are simply planned to develop efficient skill in solving problems and 


” contain excellent test provisions. They cannot fail to raise the standards of arithmetic 
P achievement in your schools. 
































age USE LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC—Grades 3 to 8 

; ° 

mths, 

t the Write for Further Information \ 
bour. LAIDLAW BROTHERS 

eenth 328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 
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M° EDUCATION in Kentucky has 
progressed beyond all expectations 
in the last ten years. Manifestations of 
this progress are apparent on every hand 
throughout the state. Not only do more 
and more schools have choruses, bands 
and orchestras, but these schools perform 
better music. It is not at all rare to hear 
high school choruses perform beautifully 
the fine folk music of all nations, Bach 
chorales, and excerpts from well known 
operas. School bands give an excellent 
account of themselves in both marching 
and concert work. The school orchestra 
of today compares favorably with pro- 
fessional groups of a few years ago. In 
short, the improvement of school music 
has been nothing short of phenomenal. 


Many factors contribute to this fine 
progress. First, we might list the help 
given by the school administrators of the 
state. The principals and superinten- 
dents have contributed to the change in 
several ways. Their moral backing is 
most important, because it is only 
through the efforts of an enthusiastic 
principal or superintendent that any 
‘school or community can be influenced 
on a school music organization. Then, 
too, these same administrators have made 
available more and better equipment 
for the music departments. The modern 
Kentucky high school bands and orches- 
tras are well instrumented. It is not at 
all rare to find not only a fine selection 
of the more common instruments but 
also such instruments as the oboe, bas- 
soon, English horn, alto and bass clari- 
nets in these organizations. Twenty years 
ago rarely any of these instruments could 
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“Music Education in Kentucky” 


KENTUCKY 


CHESTER C. TRAVELSTEAD 
President Kentucky Music Educators 


Association 
Lexington, Ky. 


be found in Kentucky school bands and 
orchestras. 


Added to the backing of school ad- 
ministrators should be noted the fine 
teacher training program in Kentucky 
colleges. The high school graduate of 
today who aspires to become a music 
educator need not go beyond our own 
state boundaries to get the necessary 
training. Our fine state University, the 
four state teachers colleges, and private 
colleges offer fine opportunities in music 
training. At these schools the music stu- 
dent is offered the best in both theory 
and applied music. In addition to this, 
our state colleges and universities are 
recognizing for college entrance more 
credit in high school music than they 
formerly did. This has aided the high 
schools in offering more varied music 
activity. 


Consequently, much credit should go 
to these institutions for this contribution 
toward better school music in Kentucky. 
For without our finely trained music 
teachers and directors, music education 
could not have improved as it has done. 


Then a special tribute should be given 
the University of Kentucky which 
through its department of extension has 
sponsored the many music festivals and 
contests held on both a local and state 
wide scale. These contests have been 
largely responsible for the tremendous 
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New Books 


GINN AND COMPANY TEACHERS WANTED 


D. C. Heatu & Co. ILLINOIS needs teachers for the com- 
All Out for Freedom ing school year. Illinois has high 
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progress in music education in Kentucky. 
Of course, we all realize and admit the 
short comings of such contests and festi- 
vals, but the final admirable results 
achieved drive these faults into obscur- 
ity. 

One of the most wholesome results 
achieved in these festivals has been the 
organization of the All-State Orchestra 
and the All-State Chorus. These organ- 
izations have done much to offset the ill 
feelings brought about by the heated 
competition between separate school 
groups. 


It is indeed admirable that these con- 
tests are being continued even in time 
of war. There is a constant argument 
about what activities should and should 
not be continued in time of war, and the 
subject of music contests has not been 
neglected. Perhaps the simplest rule to 


be applied to the question of whether to 
hold a certain school music competition 
or festival in 1943 is this: Those things 
that are constructive and beneficial in 
peacetime must necessarily be construc- 
tive and beneficial in wartime; whatever 
of such things can be maintained in or 
adapted to the latter condition without 
impeding the war effort or invoking un- 
due hardships upon the participants 
should be continued. The social and 
artistic gains of a democracy in peace- 
time, no more than the political and 
economic, should not be sacrificed un- 
necessarily upon the altar of a war being 
fought to preserve those very gains. At 
the same time, it is imperative that these 
social and artistic gains be put at’ the 
direct or indirect service of the war ef- 
fort wherever they can be of help. Not 
only artistic and intellectual integrity 
are needed, but practical, dispassioned 
judgement. 
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All the above factors have entered 
strongly into the improvement of School 
music in Kentucky. But one of the most 
important reasons has not yet been men- 
tioned: namely, the various organiza- 
tions of the music educators themselves, 
The fact that our music teachers of Ken- 
tucky are organized on a state wide and 
national basis has contributed largely to 
their progress. 


The Kentucky Music Educators Asso- 
ciation includes in its membership most 
of the music educators of the state both 
in the vocal and instrumental field. This 
organization is a subsidiary of the Music 
Educators National Conference which 
has for its purpose the constant improve- 
ment of school music the nation over. 


This national group of music educa- 
tors meets once each two years at some 
chosen city, usually in the midwest be- 
cause of location. In addition sectional 
meetings are held in the various geo- 
graphic sections of the country in the 
years when there is no national meeting. 
Kentucky is in the Southern Conference 
section, and that group will meet in At- 
lanta, Ga., this year during the first week 
of April. Of course, transportation is 
limited, but since this meeting has been 
designated as “Southern Institute on 
Music Education in Wartime”, it is 
highly important that Kentucky music 
educators attend this meeting if at all 
possible. 





TEACHERS... 


If you are interested in bettering 
yourself professionally, opportunities 
abound. Keep in touch with the best 
positions in your line by writing im- 
mediately. 


The Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency 
Mentor, Ky. 
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Teachers and the 


os NEEDS of the times cry out against 
the usual payless summer vacations 
for teachers this year. Why should 
hundreds of thousands of teachers re- 
main idle when there is a pressing need 
for labor to replace the men who have 
gone to war from the farms, the factories, 
the offices and shops, when educational 
deficiencies are hampering the training 
programs for the armed services and for 
industry, when juvenile delinquency is 
mounting alarmingly for lack of super- 
vised recreation, training and employ- 
ment? 

It is true that not all teachers will re- 
main idle this summer in any case. Many 
of the ablest and most resourceful will 
fnd other employment, employment 
which will prevent thousands of them 
from returning to their schools next fall. 
No one knows where replacements can 
be secured to fill the gaps thus created, 
and closed schools and inadequate teach- 
ing will swell the rising tide of delin- 
quency and educational deficiency. Such 
a situation cannot but result in a slow- 
ing of the war effort and a weakening of 
the fabric of the Nation from which we 
shall suffer for years. 

Government Service for Teachers 

Why should this condition be permit- 
ted to arise and when a simple remedy 
is available? All that is necessary is to 
induct teachers into government service 
at the close of the present school term, 
put them on the Federal pay roll for the 
summer to work wherever their services 
are needed, and furlough them to take 
up teaching again in the fall. Induction 
on a voluntary basis should be restricted 
to those under contract to return to edu- 
cational positions next fall. Some choice 
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Manpower Crisis 


By Francis S. CHASE 
Ex. Secy. Va. Ed. Assn. 


of summer occupations could be given 
and pay, based on qualifications and 
services rendered, should be in line with 
salaries under Civil Service.* Many 
teachers undoubtedly could be placed in 
private employment on farms, and in 
factories through the United States Em- 
ployment Service and in other ways. In 
these cases the employers could pay the 
wages to the Treasury in the same way 
that is proposed for soldiers assigned to 
farm work. 


What Can Teachers Do? 

What can teachers do during the sum- 
mer that will relieve the manpower 
shoriage and speed the victory? 

1. Those properly qualified could be 
given work in critical occupations, in 
factories, or on the farm. 

2. Many others could be used in cleri- 
cal and merchandising occupations to 
relieve men and boys who are willing to 
spend the summer at farm labor. 

3. Many should be used to supervise 
recreation programs and to operate nur- 
sery schools for the children of working 
mothers, especially in war-boom com- 
munities. 

4. Many could be used as auxiliary 
instructors at camps to remove basic edu- 
cational deficiencies of inductees; others 
to give supplementary education to in- 
dustrial workers; still others could be 
used in a program designed to eradicate 
illiteracy or to provide summer instruc- 
tion to both children and adults. 

*Or, pay scales might be the same as for the armed 


and auxiliary forces, with additional allowances in 
lieu of maintenance. 
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PERSONAL LOANS 


Gor School: Teachers 
13 Offices in Keniuchy 


Send the coupon to the nearest office 
for information without obligation. 


INTERSTATE FINANCE CORP. of KY 
INCORPORATED 
91434 State Street BOWLING GREEN 
109 N. Second Street DANVILLE 
4 Marion Court ELIZABETHTOWN 
210 Second Street HENDERSON 
1&2Chickasaw Bldg. HOPKINSVILLE 
1354 S. Main Strees MADISONVILLE 
228 Frederica Street OWENSBORO 
106} Market Street PRINCETON 
1654 Public Square RUSSELLVILLE 


Interstate Loan Com, 


100 E, Broadway, LOUISVILLE 


Granhfort Finance Ca. 


203 McClure Bldg., FRANKFORT 


Peoples Yinance Ca. 
250 Central Ave., ™ LOUISVILLE 


HAZARD 


Bonds and 


1 Arcade Bldg., 


Buy War 





(Mail for prompt service) 


Name 





Street or R.F.D. 





Town or City. 





School 





Amount needed $ 





5. A number might be used to super. 
vise the employment of students on farms 
and in other occupations or to supervise 
salvage campaigns, rationing, or other 
government sponsored programs. 

This procedure will save the schools 
by assuring a supply of competent teach- 
ers next fall. It will also relieve the 
desperate financial plight of many teach- 
ers and improve their morale by giving 
them a stronger consciousness of the im- 
portant contribution they are making to 
winning the war. Furthermore, these 
teachers will return to their schools with 
a better understanding of the world of 
work and of the social and economic 
problems of a nation at war. The result 
will be teaching of increased vitality. 

Moreover, this liquid pool of man- 
power would give the War Manpower 
Commission a chance to explore the pos- 
sibilities in the handling of manpower 
resources. The fact that the additional 
supply of labor would be available only 
during the summer is an advantage 
rather than a disadvantage because this 
is precisely the season when an addi- 
tional labor supply is needed to carry on 
the food production program. The nation 
would profit not only by the labor of the 
teachers but also by the additional em- 
ployment of young people made possible 
through proper supervision. 


Benefits of the Plan 
The proposal is practical. The net 
cost to the government would be small 

and the benefits beyond calculation. A 

sound plan for full summer employment 

of the nation’s million teachers would 
serve the following purposes: 

1. Provide additional labor when most 
needed. 

2. Make possible proper supervision for 
the employment of millions of boys 
and girls who otherwise would be un- 
employable. 
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3. Reduce juvenile delinquency through 
a program of supervised training, 
employment, and recreation for 
young people. 

Prevent the closing of thousands of 
schools. 

5. Relieve the desperate financial plight 
of thousands of teachers. 

6. Increase teaching efficiency by giving 
teachers work experience in fields 
other than teaching and firsthand con- 
tact with wartime social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

Is there any reason why some such 
plan cannot be adopted to give teachers 
a chance to serve their country this sum- 
mer wherever the need is greatest and to 
return to their classrooms next fall for a 
continuance of their vital task on the 
educational front? 


(Reprint of Editorial from Virginia Journal of 
Education for March, 1943) 








Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-Sth Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and _ writing. 
110,000 .entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


. A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. ¥ 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 


Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
i 








Visit 
Shackleton’s 


Treasury of Recorded Music 
100,000 Records and 
Albums to Select From 


Here at Shackleton’s you will find not only 
the world’s better known compositions, 
played and sung by your favorite orchestras 
and voices, but many hundreds of lesser 
known and exquisitely beautiful composi- 
tions, worthy of a place in your collection. 
Here, too, are courteous experts to assist you 
in selecting wisely the particular gems you 
wish to add to your personal library. Come 
in and listen. 


Record Cabinets 


Your phonograph records are precious these 
days. Many of them, if destroyed or 
damaged, could not be replaced. The safest, 
most economical and convenient way to pre- 
serve them is in Shackleton’s Record Albums 
and Sectional Unit Cabinets. They build up 
like sectional bookcases. Come in and in- 
spect these artistic and convenient cabinets 
before our stock is depleted. 


For Your Convenience 
A New and Complete 


Orchestral 


and Band Instrument 
DIV S § ON 
and Expert Repair Dept. 


A dependable selection of Orchestral and the 
still available Band Instruments—both new 
and used. Also many of the unusual instru- 
ments in which we have specialized for years, 
such as Celestas, Harmoniums, Italian Harps 
and many others not available in the or- 
dinary music store. Reeds and strings for 
every known instrument. 


mg . 
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Foreign Language Section 
By Miss SinyL STONECIPHER 
Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky, 
i ie Foreign Language section of the 
Kentucky Educational Association 
includes in its membership teachers of 
Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man. It is therefore concerned with the 
general problem of foreign language 
teaching in the secondary schools and 
colleges of Kentucky. 

Difficulties experienced by all teachers 
in this year of strife have been intensified 
in the case of language teachers by semi- 
official statements which label foreign 
languages, particularly Latin and Greek, 
as unessential to the war effort. Lan- 
guage classes, rarely crowded in the 
past, have dropped to new low levels, or 
have been discontinued; only a few 
schools show an increase in the number 
of students enrolled in any language. 
The situation is a paradox in a period 
when more individuals are coming into 
contact with foreign languages than at 
any other time in our history. 

Teachers of languages, like all patri- 
otic citizens, are willing to be mobilized 
for war work, to be diverted to occupa- 
tions considered more important, if it 
is inevitable that the liberal arts. become 
a war casualty. On the other hand, they 
are firm in the belief that the salvage of 
future leaders, endowed with disciplined 
minds and hearts, is indispensable if, 
in the efforts for defense, that which is 
defended is not to be swallowed up. 

Our nation is handicapped in the pres- 
ent emergency by a lack of competent 
linguists, a lack resulting from the fact 
that too few students have been encour- 
aged to spend the time needed to acquire 
proficiency in reading, writing, and 
speaking a foreign language. It is mani- 
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festly impossible for the schools to 
remedy that deficiency now, or to offer 
courses in the languages of all those na- 
tions with which the United States will 
be associated in a future of world co. 
operation, but almost any school can 
offer the talented student basic training 
in one foreign language. Although 
specialized training, beyond the second- 
ary level, will always be necessary in 
the fields of diplomacy and commerce, 
even a non-technical knowledge of mod- 
ern foreign tongues can do much to eli- 
minate that misunderstanding and sus- 
picion which are the result of the lan- 
guage barrier. Furthermore, Latin and 
Greek are still invaluable tool subjects 
for English, other languages, and the 
professions, to say nothing of their value 
per se. 


Foreign language teachers make no 
claim for special consideration, they 
recognize the necessity of adapting them- 
selves to the demands of a world at war. 
They are ready to collaborate, not only 
with their fellow language teachers, but 
also with the teachers of other subjects. 
However, they are firmly united in the 
conviction that languages are intrinsical- 
ly of high educational value in war and 
in peace. 


It is well to look back occasionally, 
and to give heed to the words of a wise 
man who wrought mightily i in the trying 
days of our nation’s beginnings. Thomas 
Jefferson, in a letter to J. Bannister, Jr., 
set forth his conception of the objects of 
education in these United States: 


“What are the objects of a useful 
American education? Classical know! 
edge, modern languages, chiefly French, 
Spanish, and Italian; Mathematics, Nat- 
ural philosophy, Natural history, and 
Ethics.” 
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NATIONAL ae ers wiacsch gr ial nee yr nage — 
onsult member agencies—recognized and recommende y leading educators. 
ASSOCIATION Write for list 
TEACHERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
AGENCIES 533 Genessee Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y 








If the Teachers Don’t, 
Who Will? 


Johnny’s quite too fond of fighting, Vector, | ! 


9 
Susies s lazy as can be, for special pre-vacation offer on a T.C.U. 
A > i Poly that will protect you whether disabled 
You can’t read Sylvester Ss writing, by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. Bargain 


price carries you the rest of the school year, 
Jennie’s map’s a sight to see. through vacation and well into fall. 
i 2 H at ¥. FREE TAG FOR 
Who will give them needed drill? BEFR as space for mame and 
If the teachers don’t, who will? pang, Hon Wipe 2 mary 


TeAGerES Bo aso bd b 5 ~~ 
T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, 
Tama te teacher, rs ay ted in your special § 
ag. 4 


Our land needs some good old pluggers, Pan Veration oer. Send’ Pie B 
Men and women who’ll be more 


Than silly, thoughtless jitterbuggers, 
Swaying wildly o’er the floor. 


Who such spirit will instill? 


Psa If the teachers don’t, who will? 
they 


1em- # We need laws to help our teachers USING WORDS 


a Have such standing and such pay An Enriched Spelling Program 
nly . 
‘ie That they’ll be self-respecting creatures By Lillian E. Billington 


ects. And to honors have entree. Already adopted in 8 states as well as 


the Who will introduce a bill? thousands of cities, towns, and counties, 
If the teachers don’t, who will? these books are rapidly becoming the most 
widely-used spelling series in America. 

There are many things to ration— The reasons for this nation-wide swing to 


i USING WORDS are not hard to find. 
Sugar, coffee, Bas, and meet; Teachers who use it know that this series 


ally, Coupons cover all the nation, is fundamentally different. They know 
WI1se Else we could not ride or eat. that these books go straight to the heart of 
ying § Who the necessary blanks will fill? the spelling problem by developing real 


z spelling power . . . the ability to under- 
If the teachers don’t, who will? jer Saaanee and use ak 
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ical- 
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Won’t you act, now, to find out more about 
these truly remarkable books? 


: SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
eful That the work of reconstruction 221 East 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


owl- May be wisely planned and led. pence o 
nch, § Who will help them climb that hill? 1025 Fontaine Road 


Nat- If the teachers don’t, who will? seeded 


- Earl A. Moore. 
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For the days that are ahead, 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION 


‘ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—J. A. Cawoop, Harlan, Ky. 
First Vice-President—T. V. FortENBERY, Morgantown, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—Frep Scuuttz, Murray, Ky. 


Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 


J. A. Cawoop, Chairman 


Henry Cuamsers, R. 2, Paducah 


A. P. Pratuer, Earlington 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 
June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1945 
June 30, 1943 





W. M. Rirter, Glasgow 
J. T. Atton, Vine Grove 


Mrs. Marcuerite Fowter, Louisville 


Curtis W. Maruis, Grays Knob 


June 30, 1945 
June 30, 1944 


T. O. Hatt, Greenville 


Guenn O. Swine, Covington 
Heman H. McGuire, Grayson 
R. T. Waittincaiy, Hazard 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset 

H. L. Donovan, Lexington 


TERM EXPIRES 
June 30, 1945 
June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1943 
June 30, 1943 
June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1943 








OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District : 
President—Eltis Henson, Calvert City, 


y- 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Seconp Disraict: 
— A. Belt, Dawson Springs, 
y. 
Acting Secretary—Mrs. Gladys C. Hel- 
sley, Henderson, Ky. 


Tuuep District: 
President—Bradford Mutchler, Scotts- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


Fourts District: 
President—L. G. Shultz, Hartford, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


K. E. 


DEPaRTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—Robert H. Shaver, Green- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs, Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


DerarTMENT oF ELEMENTARY EpucaTIoN: 
President—Miss Mary Arnold, Samuel 
Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Irene Schaber, 10th 

Street School, Newport, Ky. 


DeparTMENT oF Seconpary EpucatTIon: 
President—Mias Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
_Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nata Woodruff, Barrett 

Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 


President—Fred A, Dudley, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 

Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
Training High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 
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Firts District: 

President—Mrs. Lullabel Thuston Ries, 
Parkland Junior High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary—H. R. Kirk, LaGrange, Ky. 

Mipo.e CumBerzanp District: 

President—Corbin Acton, Somerset, Ky. 

Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 


Upper Kentucky River District: 
President—Dewey Hendrix, Buckhorn, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Upper CumBertanp District: 
President—C, R. Wimmer, Barbourville, 


Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 
Ky. 


Central District: 
President—E. E. Pfansteil, Carlisle, Ky. 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 
NorTHern District: 


President—Miss Georgia Rouse, R.R. 
4, Covington, Ky. 


Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Indepen- 
dence, Ky. 
Eastern District: 
President—E. B. Whalin, Raceland, Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Leb- 
anon, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 
President—A. M. Stickles, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 
President—C. A, Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens, Jr., 
Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 


Conference of Science Teachers: 
President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Ky. 


SCHOOL 


DepaRTMENT oF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS: 
President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. 


DEPaRTMENT oF Fine ARTs: 
Music Section: 
President—Chester Travelstead, 45 Men- 
telle Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, Tran- 
sylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary — Katherine Watson, 1526 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


DePaRTMENT OF VocaTIONAL EpucaTION : 
President—Watson Armstrong, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Egner, Abrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


JOURNAL 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





Agricultural Education: 

President—M. M. Botto, Munfordsville, 
Ky. 

Secretary—J. P. Truitt, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington, Ky. 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 

tion: 

President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, Dixie 
Heights High School, R. 5, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 

President—M. M. White, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Davis, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Home Economics Education: 
President—Mrs. Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary — Miss Martha Chapman, 
Shelbyville High School, Shelbyville, 
Ky. 


Kentucky ORNITHOLOGICAL Society: Presi- 

dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. 
F, Everett Frei, Glasgow, Ky. 


Kentucky Councit or Grocrapny Txacu- 
ers: President, Fred L. Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.: Secretary, Miss Mary Law- 
rence, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Kentucky Fotx-Lore Society: President, 
Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky HEALTH aNp Puysicat Epuca- 
mon: President, Miss Mary May Wy- 
man, Board of Education, Louisville, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Betty Mumpower, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


K. E, A, PLanninc Boarp: 

TIME EXPIRES 
J. W. Brooker, Frankfort......June 30, 1943 
Jesse Baird, Berea............0000.June 30, 1945 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 


Danville June 30, 1944 


J. A, Caywood, Covington....June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1943 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville.......June 30, 1944 
Chris H. Purdom, Lancaster.June 30, 1943 


Maurice F. Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington.....June 30, 1944 


April, 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS— (Continued) 


Trades and Industries: 
President—Clifford H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford, St., Ludlow, Ky. 
Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DeparTMENT oF Hicuer EpucarTion: 


President—C. R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 
President—L, A. Pardue, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 


President — C. H. Jaggers, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Visuat Epucation Association: President, 
G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Ky.; Secre- 
tary, Miss Mary Rees Land, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Lisrary Group Conrerence: President, 
Miss Kate Irwin, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Murrell 
Lindsey Wilson, Columbia, Ky. 

ConreRENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 
President, French Holbrook, Jackson 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Scuoot Boarp MEMBERS ASSOCIATION: 
President and Secretary, no report. 
INTERNATIONAL Retations Section: To be 

announced. 

Kentucky AssociaTION oF DEANS OF 
Women: President, Miss Anna B. Peck, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Eunice Wingo, 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 
TIME EXPIRES 


Ted Sanford, 
Henderson  .........00-...ccexs aveeereeeJ une 30, 1945 


J. A. Cawood, Harlan, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 
Commission ON ProressionaL Etuics: 


Gladstone Koffman, 
Hopkinsville 


W. O. Gilreath, 
Whitley City ... July 1, 1946 


C. I. Henry, Mayfield.. ....July 1, 1943 
Mrs. Geneva Gibson Campbell, 
Campbellsville 


July 1, 1944 


July 1, 1945 
J. A. Cawood (ex-officio) Harlan 





Nineteen Forty-three 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J sher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
President } 
Secretary No report. 
Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 
President—W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Mary Wood Brown, 
Henry Clay High School, Lexington, 


Ky. 
po John Drerup, Cov- 
ington Catholic High School, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers: 

President—Austin S. Durham, Brooks- 
ville High School, Brooksville, Ky. 
Secretary — Herman J. Robertson, 
Twinkling Star, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics 
Teachers: 
President 
Secretary 


} No report. 


Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 
Kentucky Association or Cuurcn Re- 
LATED COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
President and Secretary, no report. 


Kentucky Counc, or SpeciaL Epuca- 
TION: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichols, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Business Epucation Associa- 
TIon: President, Thomas E. Fitzhugh, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky.; 
Secretary, Rowena Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 

InpustriaL Arts: President, Edgar E. 
Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind O. Eiken, du 
Pont Manual High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 


TIME EXPIRES 
Boarp or Trustees oF TeacnERs’ REtIRE- 
MENT SYSTEM: 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
Henry Clay High School, 
Lexingtom cese-sscccccconessssseseserees-d uly 1, 1946 
W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, 
Rich d July 1, 1944 
July 1, 1943 





B. L. Trevathan, Benton. 
Hon. J. W. Brooker, Frank- 
...January 1, 1944 

Meredith, At- 
Frank- 

January 1, 1944 
Hon. E, E. Shannon, State 

Treasurer, Frankfort .....January 1, 1944 
Morton Walker, du Pont 

Manual, Louisville July 1, 1945 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive 

Secretary, Frankfort 


Hubert 
General, 
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K. B.A. HONOR ROLL —~ APRIL, 1943 


Counties Superintendent 


TT: C. T. Ward 
Nh hy eaten D. H. Norris 
BIND  sisiiisevemndocsbnnie FE. H. Darnaby 
SN itithccccisieencantenicscti H. A. Cocanougher 
BRECKINRIDGE Hobart B. Hines 
BUTLER i 
CARLISLE 

ET R. B. Cartmell 
<r T. R. I. Glover 


Independent Districts | Superintendent 


LET J. C. Bright 
BARDSTOWN / i 

CO D. A. Robhins 
EE ana ee A. L. Fisher 
ee D. P. Curry 
CROFTON James O. Waddell 
Dawson SPRINGS ....... ih ccianailll R. A. Belt 
ERLANGER-ELSMERE Edgar Arnett 
Pacseegen ............................ L. H. Lutes 
eee C. J. Acton 


Counties Superintendent 


HopkKINns 


McCREARY 
METCALFE | 
MINNIE assis sccsianncencone H. O. Hale i 
SHELBY 
TAYLOR 
Wooprorp 


Superintendent 


HARRODSBURG W. W. Ensminger 
| ere B. G. Moore 
LIVERMORE W. C. Oakley 
MADISONVILLE Harper Gatton 
MINGLEBURG .....................-.. R. W. Clark 
Mr. VERNON W. R. Champion § 
SCOTTSVILLE Bradford D. Mutchler § 
SIE ccucsaishindonnisatcobestonn J. T. Embry | 
W. E. Pickerill | 
WEROATEGMS q.2-2ic..cssicccoeccs J. R. Binford | 


Independent Districts 


Schools and Colleges 


Wm. R. BELKNAP SCHOOL, 
LoutsviLLE..Adelaide Seekamp, Prin. 


Union CoLLEcE, BARBOURVILLE, 
Conway Boatman, Pres. 


N. E. A. HONOR 


100% Cities 


Maysville 
Springfield 


100% Counties 
Boyle 


KENTUCKY 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS 
CoLLEGE, BowLING GREEN, 
Paul Garrett, Pres. 


ROLL -- APRIL 


100% Schools 
Paducah 


Hanifan 


Perryville 


Perryville Grade and High pm A. 


SCHOOL JOURNAILG| 





Hubert W. Wilkey = 


